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Chronicle 


Home News.—Immediately following Secretary 
Kellogg’s note forecasting friendly relations with the 
Nanking government in China, it was announced that a 
treaty had been signed by our Minister 
to China and T. V. Soong, Nationalist 
Finance Minister. The speed with 
which this agreement followed upon permission to nego- 
tiate surprised everybody. The new treaty is a step 
taken to restore complete naticnal tariff autonomy to 
China, and a further evidence that we recognize the 
Nanking Government as the Republic of China. The 
treaty abrogates the 1923 commercial treaty, in which 
China’s sovereignty was largely restricted in the matter 
of imposing duties, and comprises a preamble and two 
articles. It recognizes China’s autonomy in collecting 
duties and secures most-favored-nation treatment for the 
United States. Secretary Kellogg. took issue with 
Austen Chamberlain on the question of whether the anti- 
war treaty committed us to war under any circumstances, 
and denied that it did. An attempt was made to profit 
by Secretary Mellon’s presence in France to reopen the 
debt question in that country. Secretary Mellon denied 
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liminary to further negotiations and not a final and definite 
agreement. 

The Republican National Committee announced that in 
view of the importance of the campaign, it had set 
$4,000,000 as the amount of money necessary, thus in- 
creasing its first estimate. Candidate 
Hoover received an enthusiastic welcome 
upon his homecoming in San Francisco 
on July 27. He made few political comments and lett 
for a vacation. At the same time, the President let it be 
known that he would refrain from active participation in 
the campaign. Senator Smoot injected the tariff issue 
into the campaign by promising that the Republicans, if 
returned to power, would raise the tariff and lower taxes. 
Senator Pittman declared that the Democrats also were 
in favor of protection of industries. Other Democrats 
promptly took issue with him. It was understood that 
part of Governor Smith’s financial backing came from 
those opposed to a high tariff. William Allen White, 
Kansas editor, issued a series of shocking accusations 
against Smith, based on his days in the New York 
Assembly. He later withdrew all of these except those 
referring to Prohibition. Governor Smith, who was on 
his vacation, made no answer. Four Methodist bishops 
of the South definitely entered politics by declaring against 
the election of Smith. In Texas, Senator Love who had 
bolted the Smith ticket, was defeated by Barry Miller, 
a Smith man, by more than 85,000 votes. Vance 
McCormick, prominent Democrat in Pennsylvania, bolted 
the Smith ticket. Senator Pat Harrison, of Mississippi, 
pleaded strongly for Democrat unity in the South. 


Politics 


Austria—For the second time the Communist 
agitator, Bela Kun, who had been under arrest in Vienna 
since April 28, was deported from Austria. Both Poland 
and Hungary refused to permit the 
erstwhile Communist dictator to pass 
through their territory. The undesirable 
was conducted by police officers to the German frontier 
where a guard escorted him to a waiting plane which 
was to have brought him to Stettin; but a forced landing 
made it necessary for him to continue his journey by 
automobile. He is reported to have left from Swine- 
muende on the Russian steamer Hertgen. The epilogue 
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of the Vienna demonstration for Anschluss, the union 
of Austria with Germany, was reported as giving an 
amusing aspect to the frenzied foreign comments which 
viewed the demonstrations around the Ringstrasse with 
great alarm. For after the departure of the German 
singers from Vienna the city assumed its normal aspect 
and the question of union was almost forgotten. At 
Innsbruck a commemorative program honored the hero of 
the Tyrol, Andreas Hofer. 


Belgium.—Morren, who disfigured the library bal- 
ustrade erected by Msgr. Ladeuze, was remanded for one 
month by the Louvain Magistrate. On appeal to a higher 

court in Brussels, Morren’s immediate 


Louvain ‘ é : 
Library release was ordered. This action is re- 
Controversy garded as a manifestation of the anti- 


Catholic attitude of Brussels and its University towards 
the Catholic University of Louvain and its friends. 
Whitney Warren, the American whose inscribed balus- 
trade was rejected, brought suit for $55,000 damages to 
his reputation as an architect and for the placement of his 
balustrade in accordance with his original contract. Msgr. 
Ladeuze offered to erect a bust of Warren in the Library 
inscribed with a tribute to the latter’s architectural genius, 
and recalled that Mr. Warren’s position was that of hav- 
ing been hired for the work, and that he had been paid the 
usual percentage of the total cost. 


Chile.—The friendly official attitude towards Peru 
continued to be highly praised in international circles. 
On the occasion of the anniversary of Peruvian Inde- 
pendence, President Ibafiez sent a con- 
gratulatory telegram to President 
Leguia. The Peruvian and Chilean 
newspapers likewise made the national holiday the reason 
for interchanging messages of friendship———Official 
census reports placed the population at 4,300,000. Statis- 
tics also show an era of general prosperity and develop- 
ment, especially in the mining industry. 


Peru 
Relations 


China.—Dr. C. T. Wang, Foreign Minister of the 
Nationalist Government, rejected the plan to raise 
$10,000,000 in America for famine relief including road 

reconstruction, the latter being a duty 


China, . 
Kellogg to be undertaken by the Chinese Govern- 
Treaty ment alone. Seventeen persons were 





executed on the discovery of a Communist plot in the 
neighborhood of Canton. Dr. Wang cordially received 
the Kellogg proposal and hoped that “a proper settlement 
of all questions which are in need of immediate solution ” 
between China and the United States would result. The 
tariff treaty proposed by Secretary Kellogg was signed 
at Nanking by T. V. Soong, the Chinese Finance Minister, 
and by John Van A. MacMurray, the American Minister. 
French comment regarded the move as premature and an 
“unfortunate departure”? from the policy of concerted 
action towards China. Germans admired the shrewdness 
of this de facto recognition of the Nationalist Govern- 
ment as bringing moral pressure on the other Powers. 
Inner Mongolia joined Nationalist China. Sun Fo, 
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Chinese Minister of Reconstruction, visited America seek- 
ing financial aid for the development of China. 


Germany.—The news that France had withdrawn 
her demand on Germany for the extradition of three 
Germans who were accused of having insulted the French 
flag, revived optimism for the liberation 


French . : y 
Demand of the Rhineland since the action prac- 
Withdrawn tically assured the meeting of Foreign 


Minister Stresemann with Premier Poincaré and Foreign 
Minister Briand at Paris to discuss the question of evacu- 
ation. The German Nationalists roundly condemned the 
Government for not having taken any steps towards the 
arrest of the three offenders accused by the French Rhine 
army. The withdrawal of the French demand for extra- 
dition was used as an argument by the Catholic Center 
party against the weakness of the Nationalist position in 
its criticism of the Miller Cabinet. The Committee 
on Social Welfare announced its intention of submitting 
to the Reichstag a new bili for the protection of laborers 
which provides that youths under the age of fourteen 
may not be employed in any capacity and those between 
the ages of fourteen and eighteen may be employed only at 
certain hours and in a specified number of occupations. 





Great Britain.—Constructive measures for the ease- 
ment of unemployment were announced by Lord Lovat 
for the Government. Among these is included a scheme 
for the transportation of 21,000 mine- 
workers and their dependents to the 
Dominions, and their establishment on 
farms. A preliminary training in farm work is, accord- 
ing to the plan, to be given in England and wages are 
to be paid during this period. Passage to the overseas 
countries will be furnished, work on farms will be secured, 
and, after two years, the British and Dominion Govern- 
ments will advance a sum sufficient to establish the men on 
their own farms. The first application of the scheme is 
to be made in Canada where cooperation of the Govern- 
ment and the Railways Companies has been promised. 
In Australia, Premier Bruce stated that his Government 
was most desirous of an increased immigration from 
Great Britain, but that this must be conditioned by the 
quality of the newcomers and by the possibility of their 
economic absorption in Australia. 

After a lengthy series of conferences, the representa- 
tives of the railway owners and workers reached a pro- 
visional settlement that has been regarded a extra- 
ordinary. The revenues of the railways 


Emigration 
Plans 


Wages of J . 
Railwaymen have been steadily decreasing and some 
Reduced drastic remedy was demanded if the rail- 


ways were to be enabled to compete with the motor 
vehicles. The agreement, which goes into effect August 
12, calls for a deduction of 2.5 per cent in the salaries of 
the employes of all grades, executives, officials, trainmen, 
shopmen, etc. The result of the wage cut will be a 
saving of some $15,000,000 annually. A further effect 
will be an increase in the hours of employment, especially 
among the shopmen. The agreement must be ratified 
by the unions. Several leaders have already approved it. 
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A uew arrangement of Parliamentary sessions was in- 
troduced when the 1928 session was prorogued on Aug. 
3. Heretofore, Parliament had been opened in February 
of each year, was adjourned during the 
summer months, and was ended shortly 
before Christmas. The new Parliament 
will henceforth open in October or November, and will 
be closed with the King’s speech in July. An advantage 
of the new system will be that of allowing a general 
election to be held normally during the summer months. 


Parliamentary 
Dates Changed 


Ireland.—During the summer months there has 
been a most gratifying increase in the number of American 
tourists visiting Ireland. The great majority of these 
have had Irish affiliations, but a most 
satisfactory proportion consisted of the 
general tourists who included Ireland in 
their itinerary. One of the notable focus points of the 
recent influx was Croagh Patrick, on the occasion of the 
annual pilgrimage to the shrine. During the present 
month, the Dublin Horse Show is to be followed by the 
Tailltean Games. These are to include art and cultural 
competitions as well as athletic events. They are to last 
sixteen days and have been supported by both the Govern- 
ment and its political antagonists. According to reports, 
the accommodations for the tourists throughout the 
country have been notably improved. 


Increase in 
Visitors 


Italy—After meeting both friendly and hostile 
demonstrations at various points in foreign lands on their 
return journey from the Arctic regions, the survivors 
of the Italia disaster reached Italy on 
on July 31. From the northern frontier 
to Rome they were enthusiastically 
greeted at every stop. Members of the expedition refused 
to make any extende1 statement for publication. It was 
announced that they would report to their immediate su- 
periors in the several branches of the service, who in 
turn would submit their reports to the Government. 
Search for the six missing members of the crew of the 
Italia, and the Amundsen party of six, continued under 
Soviet, French, and Italian leadership. Additional avi- 
ators and planes were sent to join the Citta di Milano in 
the Arctic. Doctor Behounek, the Czechoslovakian mem- 
ber of the Polar expedition, and Captain Lundborg, the 
Swedish flier who rescued General Nobile, gave inter- 
views exonerating the Italians from ‘the charges made 
against them in certain sections of the foreign press. 


Italia 
Survivors 
Return 


Japan.—Japanese comment on the Kellogg Tariff 
Treaty with China was guarded and diversified. The 
Opposition press was hard on Premier Tanaka for per- 
mitting himself to be outstripped in a 


Japan ‘ , 
Reacts to friendly move towards China’s new rul- 
New Treaty ers. America’s initiative and _ lone- 


handed action in a sphere where Japanese interests are 
special if not paramount was felt to be embarrassing, but 
the effect was attacked as being a mere gesture with 
little real diplomatic effectiveness. The Japanese Home 
Office has started to combat the appallingly high infant 
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mortality of the Empire with a plan for experimental 
work in ten leading cities. Government physicians and 
surgeons will be attached to city clinics for the poor, and 
trained nurses placed on duty in rural districts to advise 
and aid mothers. This plan of Puericulture Centers has 
been found to work admirably in the Philippines. 


Jugoslavia—A new coalition Government was 
formed on July 27, by Dr. Anton Koroshets, Minister 
of the Interior under the former Cabinet. Dr. Koroshets 
is a Catholic priest, a Slovenian, and 
the first citizen to become the head of 
the Government from that part of the 
former Austro-Hungarian monarchy which was joined 
to Jugoslavia by the peace treaty. His appointment was 
hailed cordially by the Serbians, as well as by his Slovene 
fellow-countrymen. The Cabinet was made up of prac- 
tically the same persons as under M. Vukitchevitch. M. 
Marinkovitch was still Foreign Minister. The Croatian 
demand for new elections was ignored. All cooperation 
was refused by Stefan Raditch and the other Croatian 
leaders, and the Croatian party summoned its followers 
to meet at the old State Legislature Halls in Zagreb to 
consider a plan of action. The Skupshtina was called for 
August 1, with the Opposition absent, but with a two- 
thirds majority of the total membership of Yarliament. 
Bills were up before it on the ratification of the Nettuno 
convention, the stabilization of the currency, a foreign 
loan of $250,000,000 and land reform in Dalmatia 
In the meanwhile M. Raditch’s physical condition took 
a severe turn for the worse. In his opening address on 
August 2, Dr. Koroshets insisted that all difficulties be 
settled in Parliament. Absentee deputies would be wel- 
comed; law and order maintained, and the Government 
legislative program carried out. 


New Cabinet 
Formed 


Mexico.—The trial of Jose de Leon Toral for the 
murder of Obregon began by a preliminary hearing, in 
which he accused Mother Concepcion of being the in- 
stigator of the crime and a certain 
Manuel Trejo of having supplied the 
revolver. He declared his sole purpose 
in murdering Obregon was for the good of the Church. 
Mother Concepcion denied his charge. In a public state- 
ment, Canon Benavides, speaking for the Mexican Church, 
demanded justice, promised help in tracking down the 
criminal, said that Mother Concepcion came from a fam- 
ily in which there was much insanity and pleaded that in 
no case could the Church be declared guilty of the crime. 
Dwight W. Morrow, American Ambassador, praised very 
highly the present Mexican Government, particularly its 
attitude in the present crisis, and asked for forbearance 
and confidence. Aaron Saenz had not, as previously re- 
ported, declared his adherence to Calles. In a statement 
he corrected former dispatches and declared that he looked 
to the meeting of Congress in September to settle the 
whole matter of the succession. 


Aftermath of 
Obregon Murder 


Nicaragua.—With the Conservative compromise 
ticket approved by Brig. Gen. Frank P. McCoy, Chair- 
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man of the National Election Board, preparations for 
the coming elections got a new impetus. 
and The settlement of the split in the Con- 
War servative party and the agreement upon 
Adolfo Bernard and Julio Cardenal as nominees for 
President and Vice-President, was interpreted as a defi- 
nite move to weaken the Liberals and General Moncada’s 
candidacy. As for the guerilla warfare being con- 
ducted, chiefly by the American marines, against the San- 
dinistas no important engagements occurred. But there 
were almost daily reports of small bands of Sandino’s 
followers surrendering, and reports indicated that already 
more than 1,000 had laid down their arms. Marine 
officers expressed much satisfaction over this large num- 
ber of voluntary surrenders. It was believed that only 
the most lawless element remained in the field. San- 
dino’s whereabouts continued unknown. 


Elections 





Panama.—On the eve of the Presidential elections 
conditions very radically changed. The appeal from 
the Opposition faction to Secretary Kellogg failed to 
secure the desired intervention by the 
United States. Reports stated that Dr. 
Jorge Boyd, the Opposition candidate for 
President, criticized Mr. Kellogg’s attitude and contrasted 
it with the policies of Roosevelt, Taft and Wilson, all of 
whom intervened to prevent election frauds. Washing- 
ton, however, seemed to have ruled out the contention 
that the present administration would misuse voting cer- 
tificates. In consequence the Porras National Coalition 
party withdrew from the campaign leaving the election 
of the Administration candidate uncontested. 


Kellogg 
Supports 
Administration 


Peru.—President Leguia in his annual message 
lauded the peace efforts of Secretary Kellogg, of the 
United States, which have achieved harmony between 
this country and Chile. The new Cabi- 
net formed recently showed few new 
members. It was still headed by Pre- 
mier Rada y Gamio, who is likewise Foreign Minister. 
The United States Government purchased a plot on 
the Avenida Leguia for the erection of a magnificent em- 
bassy building. Alexander P. Moore, the new American 
Minister, was given a great ovation by the city of Cuzco, 
where he went to visit the famous Inca sun temple. 


Diplomatic 
Notes 





Portugal.—Following upon the unsuccessful at- 
tempt at revolt among the soldiers in the barracks of 
Castello Sao Jorge on July 20 and 21, the Government 
passed sentence upon the authors and 
participators in the rebellion. Deporta- 
tion, the severest punishment inflicted, 
was reserved for bomb throwers and their accomplices, 
who were sent to a Portuguese colony in the Malay archi- 
pelago. A few Government officials and army officers 
were discharged, soldiers who took part were transferred 
to the African Colonial Service for a period of three 
years, and other officers who showed disaffection without 
actually participating suffered a reduction in pay. 


Rebels 
Punished 
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Rumania.—Strict censorship of the press cut off 
most of the ordinary channels of information and led to 
the belief that everything was not going prosperously with 
the Government. Advantage was taken 
of commemoration exercises on the an- 
niversary of the death of King Ferd- 
nand for Professor Jorga to attack the Government in 
his newspaper Luptas, thus reopening the political strife 
between the Bratianu Government and the Peasant Oppo- 
sition. Almost simultaneously the Ministry announced 
a special short parliamentary session. This was countered 
by a manifesto from Julius Maniu, head of the Peasants, 
calling for a meeting of his party in Bucharest the same 
day Parliament was to convene. On July 26, the capital 
witnessed the anomaly of two distinct parliamentary 
groups in session. The Liberals and other Government 
supporters met in the regular Parliament building, while 
the Peasant party convened in their own headquarters. 
Both had on their agenda the Government’s plan to 
stabilize currency and negotiate a foreign loan. It was 
understood that the Peasants were opposed to foreign 
nations granting any further subsidies to the Bratianu 
regime. Despite Government reports that the Opposi- 
tion parliamentary meeting had no significance, a sub- 
sequent official announcement that Foreign Minister 
Titulescu had resigned created the impression that the situ- 
ation was more serious than the Premier cared to admit. 


Dual 
Parliamentary 
Session 


League of Nations.—A protest from Lithuania was 
received by the Secretariat of the League on July 26, 
complaining against Polish military maneuvers which were 
said to be held near the Lithuanian 
frontier. The note would be com- 
municated to members of the Council, 
especially to Poland. The Polish Telegraphic Agency 
however announced the same day that the Polish Govern- 
ment had no intention of holding maneuvers of the Polish 
army around Vilna, except ordinary military training. 
A warning however relative to the military maneuvers 
was sent to Poland subsequently by the German Foreign 
Minister. Portugal, Denmark, Santo Domingo, and 
Peru were among the nations that announced their con- 
currence in the nomination of Mr. Charles Evans Hughes 
to the vacant place on the Court of International Justice. 
Spain, Switzerland, Australia and Norway also support 
him. 


Lithuanian 
Protests 








The recent recognition by our Government of 
the Nanking Government as the de facto Govern- 
ment of China, gives especial timeliness to a new 
series of three articles by Dr. Paul J. Mallmann. 
The first, to appear next week, will be called 
“The Forging of China’s Chains.” 

“ Bellarmine: Jesuit and Cardinal,” by Wil- 
liam I. Lonergan, will be an especially interesting 
review article of a new biography. 

“ The Drive Is On” will be Mary E. McGill’s 
rejoinder to a recent paper entitled “ This Is an 
Advertising Age.” 
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Deleting the Name of God 


66 EN are appearing all about us who are refusing 

any longer to use the name of God,” said the 
Rev. John Haynes Holmes approvingly in a recent address 
from his pulpit. “H. G. Wells, for example, has an- 
nounced in his latest book that he will never use the 
name of God again.” 

For Dr. Holmes’ goose-step followers, this should end 
the matter. God is no longer to be mentioned, but only 
Mr. H. G. Wells. Yet for the sake of an abundance of 
“rationalism,” Dr. Holmes adds, “there is a growing 
group of clergymen in this country, known as ‘ humanists ’ 
who never refer to ‘God’ in their pulpits, and never 
speak to Him in prayer.” 

We doubt not the accuracy of Dr. Holmes’ estimate. 
Further evidence is supplied by the sermon reports pub- 
lished in the Monday morning editions of our metropolitan 
journals. Clergymen who do not believe in God, who 
never pray, and who for the dogma of an omniscient 
God have substituted the dogma of an omniscient self, 
are no longer a novelty. They are as common as boot- 
leggers, and as much of a nuisance. 

We venture to think, however, that these atheists in 
the pulpit do not represent the heart of the country. It 
is quite true that we are no longer a Christian people, 
quite true too, that in some respects, the United States 
is the largest missionary field in the world, since it pre- 
sents some seventy or eighty million civilized people who 
have no affiliation of any kind with any religious organi- 
zation. Rebellion against authority in religion has 
reached its logical issues of indifferentism and atheism, 
and against them the old-line Protestant churches stand 
helpless. 

Yet there is still a vast fund of natural religion and 
of natural virtue in the American people. The move- 
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ment to abolish the very name of God will not make 
much headway with them. When President Coolidge, in 
his address at the dedication of the Colvill monument 
on July 29, referred with humility and gratitude to the 
protection which Almighty God has given us in the past, 
and acknowledged “our dependence upon the Giver of 
every true and perfect gift,” he spoke for the unnumbered 
millions of Americans who have as little sympathy with 
the Rev. John Haynes Holmes as they have with the 
atheistic vagaries of H. G. Wells. 

_ The heart of the country is sound. How long it can 
remain untainted in face of atheism in the pulpit and 
atheism in public life is another question. Disaster may 
not be far removed, for it remains true that unless the 
Lord protect the nation, they labor in vain that build it. 


The Catholic Law School 


an article appearing in this issue, John Wiltbye sug- 
gests that the legal profession no longer enjoys the 
respect and confidence once generally accorded it by the 
public. His view is shared by many members of the 
bar. Speaking at a meeting of the Federal Bar Asso- 
ciation in New York, Judge W. H. Atwell, of the Federal 
Court of Appeals, said plainly, “I do not take the view 
that the profession of law is honored or revered by the 
layman. I really think that the public disgust at the 
administration of law is traceable to the unethical conduct 
of lawyers.” 

This conclusion fairly coincides with that of our con- 
tributor. If it is true, there is only one remedy and tiat 
is to disbar the “ unethical lawyer.” 

While it is the duty of the profession, acting throuzh 
such agencies as legally recognized bar associations, to 
eliminate the lawyer who disgraces his profession, it 
seems to the layman that the situation is also one which 
the law schools themselves may well consider. Some 
years ago, Elihu Root suggested higher entrance require- 
ments, possibly the Bachelor’s degree, and more exacting 
standards of training in the schools. If we may venture 
to criticize so eminent an authority, it would be to say that 
while these changes would give us fewer but better- 
trained lawyers, they are not of themselves calculated to 
produce lawyers with approved ethical and moral stand- 
ards. 

It seems to us that Mr. Root, among others, is here 
simply relying upon the old psychological error that in- 
tellectual culture necessarily connotes moral improvement. 
The truth is that this process may result in a criminal 
all the more dangerous to society because of the fact 
that his intellect has been highly trained. If the I. Q. 
of prisoners is rather low, the reason may be that the 
educated criminal is more rarely caught and still more 
rarely convicted. And his chief ally is the “ unethical ” 
lawyer. 

The obligation to uphold professional standards de- 
volves in the first instance upon the bar, but it is plain 
that the law school also has duties which it may not 
neglect. Passing over the proposition that it is the duty 
of the professional school to develop moral character, 
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we are on firm ground when we contend that one sure 
source of degradation to any profession is a training school 
without moral standards. The law school that would 
build up the profession in the esteem of the public, must 
demand integrity of life from professors and students 
alike. It must teach its students by precept and example 
that honor, loyalty and truth are more desirable than 
wealth and position and followers, and that the noblest 
ambition of every professional man is not to make money, 
but to serve his fellows. 

The law school which is part of a Catholic institution 
of learning rises even higher than these standards. It 
offers courses in the natural law (embodying principles 
which, although they lie at the base of our political in- 
stitutions, are commonly neglected by American law 
schools), courses in ethics, and the manifold contacts 
with religion which are inevitable in a Catholic institu- 
tion. Not all its students, commonly, are Catholics, but 
all have the opportunity, found in no non-Catholic law 
school, of grounding themselves in the moral and religious 
truths upon which our national institutions and our 
Christian civilization are reared. 


The Assumption of Our Lady 


UNDAMENTALLY, our greater feasts are signifi- 

cant as commemorative of dogmatic facts. However, 
they are also a spur to devotion. Most of them have, in 
addition, important inspirational values. 

Markedly of this last type is the Assumption—a holy 
day of obligation. While it re-emphasizes Mary’s position 
in God’s scheme and increases our confidence in her ma- 
ternal intercession, it especially conduces to fostering 
noble ideals in a world which, because it tends to substitute 
the ephemeral and materialistic for the spiritual and the 
eternal, needs whatever inspirational helps it can get. 

Our Lady’s Assumption, a privilege which no other 
mere creature enjoys, recalls what the Incarnation has 
meant for womankind. Before Mary, woman was mostly 
a chattel, a serf; since her coming the world appraises 
woman as akin to the Mother of God. From the de- 


gradation into which the folly of Eve cast her daughters, . 


Mary has raised them to the very throne of the Trinity. 

Without sounding an unduly apprehensive note, it may 
be said that we have need to remind ourselves of this 
truth. With a reversal to paganism evident in so many 
quarters, and with the avid propagation of theories which 
aim to drag motherhood and maidenhood from the pedestal 
on which Christianity has placed them, an obvious danger 
threatens. 

Signs are not wanting that some women, not all of 
them of the younger set either, are cheapening their sex 
and forfeiting the respect of men they once commanded. 
Their associations, their conversations, their occupations, 
their dress, their adornment, are so many weathervanes 
showing how the wind is veering. When grandmothers 
turn flappers and school girls act like wantons, there is 
a call for a spiritual stock-taking. Else the reactions of 
their male friends and acquaintances may be regrettably 


unpleasant. 
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Fashions change and long tresses and long skirts seem 
equally out of vogue, and the lipstick and powder-puff 
have come into their own. A decent conformity with 
current conventions is not to be decried. Even the spiritu- 
ally-minded St. Thomas taught that pigments and powders 
might be resorted to with a good conscience if nature 
otherwise failed to bless a woman with sufficient charm 
to be attractive. But it is a matter of moment that 
though fashions alter, norms of morality are immutable. 
Maidenly modesty and womanly reserve, and masculine 
chivalry and purity, are still worthwhile virtues, notwith- 
standing a fickle public makes light of them. 

Because semi-pagans throw off all moral restraint, 
Christian women may not follow- suit. Nor does the 
contemporary siren call for sex-expression palliate the 
lowering by Catholic men of their ideals of womanhood 
or the indulging of sinful practices. A thoughtless over- 
stepping of the bounds of propriety to be abreast of the 
times, is the sad undoing of many a person whose indis- 
cretions only too frequently encourage undue familiari- 
ties. 

The Assumption impresses on Christian maids and 
matrons the dignity to which their likeness to Mary ele- 
vates them, and on our manfolk the lesson that mothers, 
sisters, sweethearts, wives, are God-given guides, com- 
panions and helpmates, to makes their journeying through 
life happier and holier—not pawns or puppets for their 
passions. 


The Parish School 


S these lines are written, the managers of our parish 

schools are completing their plans for the coming 
year. 
The importance of their labors to the Church and to 
the commonwealth cannot be exaggerated. It is not their 
aim merely to instruct children in reading, writing, arith- 
metic, and the other branches found in the ordinary cur- 
riculum. They do not propose to subject these children 
to a series of educational experiments which, they trust, 
will make them good citizens in a temporal State. Their 
ideals are higher. 

To them the child is a sacred trust. He comes from 
God, stamped with the image of God. He must be so 
trained, shaped, developed, educated, that whatever posi- 
tion, humble or exalted, he may occupy in after life, 
all that he does will help him to attain his last end—God. 

The secular educator looks to this world only. His 
skies are low, his horizons limited. The Catholic edu- 
cator, on the contrary, knows that this brief period which 
we call life is only an introduction to the real life which 
begins beyond the grave, and has no end. 

Therefore his work is based upon and directed by a 
sane and complete philosophy. It rejects and abhors the 
narrowness of secularities. It is universal. 

Therefore, too, the work of the secular educator is 
necessarily constricted and incomplete. He may sketch 
life’s prologue brilliantly. He never reaches the climax 


which makes the play complete. 
Yet much of the selfless work of Catholic educators 
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must be lost, unless they can secure the support of Catho- 
lic parents, and of all Catholics. 

Today it is generally admitted that one of the gravest 
omens for the future is the generation growing into 
maturity with no training whatever in religion and moral- 
ity. This truth, long recognized by Catholics, is now 
conceded by all thinking men. 

In the United States we have multiplied our schools, 
and have put everything into them except religion. That 
we have carefully excluded. 

Hence, along with the most liberally supported schools 
in the world, and the largest number of pupils in second- 
ary schools and colleges, we have, probably, the highest 
crime rate of any country with any claim to be con- 
sidered civilized. 

Plainly, something is wrong with the educational sys- 
tem which for years has directed and formed ninety per 
cent of our children. 

It is our conviction that one thing only will do away 
with this scandal. We must give our children an oppor- 
tunity to secure a training in religion and morality. For 
this conviction we claim no credit. It was stated nearly 
a century and a half ago by the Father of his Country 
in his Farewell Address. It is a commonplace among 
intelligent men. 

For many reasons, the modern parent is unable to in- 
part this instruction in the home. The highest praise we 
can give the Sunday school is to admit that it is better 
than nothing. Religious instruction after class is ad- 
mittedly a makeshift, hard to begin, and harder to main- 
tain. The earnest non-Catholic father who wishes to pro- 
vide his children with a religious training is indeed in a 
desperate plight. 

But in the parish school or local academy the Catholic 
father has at hand a teacher and a safe guardian for 
his children. In the public school the teacher may be 
an indifferentist or an atheist. 

Working with the Catholic school, fathers and mothers 
can feel certain that they are doing their best for the 
child. As to those Catholic parents who without good 
reason, approved as such by their Bishop, send their 
children to a non-Catholic school, we can only say that 
the indictment which will be presented against them at 
the bar of God is indeed fearful. 


Buying Newspaper Opinions 


OT long ago an electric power company published 

what an expert has praised as “a very handsome 

little ad” in a number of newspapers. The expert was 

not moved by esthetic motives. What stirred his admira- 

tion was the fact that because of these advertisements, 

one Carl D. Thompson had “ received practically no notice 
in the newspapers.” 

Mr. Thompson, it must be explained, was the head 
of a group of men who thought, rightly or wrongly, that 
the electric power companies were not dealing fairly 
with the people. He presented his views in the course 
of a lecture tour, but the newspapers could find no space 
in which to record his activities. 
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“When all is said and done,” comments the expert, 
“it is the advertising that counts. The electric light and 
power companies are good customers of the newspapers. 
It is not very easy to bite the hand of a good customer.” 

Perhaps this cynical observation explains the silence of 
our newspapers on Mexico, and on a number of other 
subjects in which the public is vitally interested. There 
is no free press so long as opinions can be bought. 


The Establishment and Her Master 


HE resignation of Dr. Davidson as Archbishop of 

Canterbury brings an energetic career to what we 
trust will be a calm and peaceful old age. All things are 
possible to God’s grace, and it is our sincere prayer that 
in the years that will be spared him the late Archbishop 
may be vouchsafed the gift, beyond price, of the one true 
Faith. 

He has done his best. Those of his colleagues who 
were of one mind with him, supported him loyally. Tact- 
ful in pressing their views, they argued with sincerity 
and learning. But an arm of the secular government has 
set them and all their work at naught. They appealed 
to Caesar and Caesar has denied them. “It is evident,” 
writes the Rev. Joseph Keating, S.J., in the Month for 
July, “that the historic Church of England has not been 
able to satisfy her master.” 

A rebuff to men who are striving to bring themselves 
and their fellows into a closer union with Almighty God 
and a larger participation in things of God, gives us no 
pleasure. Nevertheless, we are convinced that this refusal 
of a secular agency to permit the spiritual leaders in the 
Establishment to adapt the laws of worship of God, will 
ultimately conduce to the good of souls. 

The finger of Providence is in it all; in the strivings 
of the last twenty years, in the confident appeal to Parlia- 
ment, and, most clearly of all, in the defeat. Thousands 
of earnest souls in the Establishment, who follow after 
Christ, if haply they may find Him, now feel themselves 
hurt and bewildered. Their spiritual leaders have failed 
them in their sorest need. Indeed these have been offici- 
ally declared to be no leaders at all, but merely servants 
of Parliament. 

The very appeal to Parliament bears witness to this 
fact. To seek the approval of a secular body is to admit 
a principle incompatible with the nature of the Church 
founded by Jesus Christ. “ There was never a time,” 
writes Father Keating, “ when Elizabeth’s Establishment 
was spiritually independent of the State which created it.” 
Parliament was asked to decide whether or not the Estab- 
lishment might use a certain form of prayer. Until Parlia- 
ment ruled the Archbishop and the entire Bench were 
powerless. This is not spiritual independence, but the 
dependence of an alleged spiritual power upon the State. 

The Church established by Jesus Christ must be, and 
is, free. She owes allegiance in spiritual matters only 
to her Founder and to the visible authority appointed 
by Him. To hold that the Son of God founded a Church 
in chains to the State, is to forget the Gospels and the 
unquestioned traditions of fifteen centuries of Christianity. 
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Our Lady’s Sleeping: An Assumption Reverie 


WittiAM I. LonerGan, S.J. 


HOUGH ever mindful of the infinite dignity 
separating Our Lord from His Blessed Mother, 
the Church constantly links them in her liturgy. 
For most festivals whereby He is honored, there is a 
corresponding one commemorating some phase of Our 
Lady’s life. Thus, re-echoing Christmas there is Mary’s 
Nativity; to the Annunciation when the Virgin “ con- 
ceived of the Holy Ghost,” answers the Immaculate Con- 
ception; the Ascension is paralleled with the Assump- 
tion. 

If judged by its liturgical rank, by the nature of its 
vigil and octave, and by its antiquity which dates as far 
back as the fourth century, this last is the greatest of 
her feasts. It recalls a mystery of Divine condescension 
that has no equal in the whole range of Catholic belief. 
The Assumption means that when the term of her earthly 
sojourn was reached and Our Blessed Lady fell into the 
last, long sleep of death, her sacred body was saved the 
corruption of the tomb and her resurrection anticipated 
by the omnipotence of her Divine Son, so that like the 
God-Man, she is both body and soul in heaven. 

In spirit the feast carries us back to a quiet chamber, 
simple in its appointments, in the home of the Beloved 
Disciple, at Ephesus. There the Mother of God, now 
grown venerable with the years, lies stretched upon her 
bed of death. The time that has elapsed since her tear- 
dimmed eyes were strained for a last glimpse of her 
glorified Son as the clouds of Olivet hid Him in their 
splendor, has been spent strengthening the Apostles amid 
their first conflicts for the spread of Christ’s kingdom. 
However, it has indeed been a time of exile, a period of 
patient, prayerful waiting, of yearning and heart-sickness 
such as they say only mothers know, for reunion with that 
Son. And now the hour of dissolution is at hand. She 
is dying, less from any. specific illness than from the 
wearing away of a none-too-robust frame that has carried 
a cross from that day of her girlhood when Gabriel bore 
heavenward her generous consent to be the Mother of the 
Redeemer. 

Tradition says that word of the approaching demise 
of Our Lady had gone out to the infant Church, and that 
from far and near the Apostles had gathered, all save 
James and Thomas, to take a fond farewell of her. James 
had long since laid down his life for the Faith: Thomas 
would come only after the lifeless remains should have 
been laid in the ground, though it will be to satisfy his 
devotion that the tomb will be reopened that the grave 
clothes and a sheaf of purest lilies may unfold the mystery 
of the Assumption. 

It is not hard to picture in imagination the scene in the 
sick room. Each of the by-standers is as near as pos- 
sible to the expiring Virgin, with Peter and John in 
the chief points of vantage ministering to her last wants. 





As the former recognizes the affectionate gleam in Mary’s 
dying eyes, tears course the furrows of his cheeks, for 
there flashes on his memory that awful glance of Jesus 
that pierced his soul on that never-to-be-forgotten night 
in the hall of Caiphas. As for John, as he gently strokes 
the placid brow and supports Our Lady’s wasted 
frame so that her sacred head rests upon his bosom even 
as he himself reposed on the Saviour’s breast the night 
before His passion, his virginal heart is torn with the 
thought of the coming separation. Is not Mary his Mother 
in a very unique way? 

With a sort of pious curiosity, not unmixed with gen- 
uine sorrow for their loss, the little group about Holy 
Mary’s cot eagerly awaits to see what kind of death the 
Mother of their Master will die. And the contrast be- 
tween the two passings must surely strike them as start- 
ling. Jesus, they know, died in excruciating pain; His 
Holy Mother is dying in serene peace. Jesus died friend- 
less and forsaken; Mary is surrounded by the Princes 
of His Church and her devoted neighbors. The dying 
eyes of Jesus saw only the infuriated mob clamoring for 
His Blood; the dying eyes of the Mother gaze upon 
reverent faces whose tears bespeak how truly they love 
her. The ears of the crucified Jesus heard only the execra- 
tions of the multitude; on the ears of the dying Mary are 
already wafted the songs of heavenly rejoicing for her 
coming triumph. Over the cross of Jesus the terrible 
face of His Father seemed to bend in anger until His 
own Sacred Heart was forced to expostulate; over the 
couch of Mary the Adorable Trinity looks down in ec- 
static contemplation at the fairest of the daughters of 
Adam. One would almost think that in the contrast there 
were something wrong; that it scarcely befits the Mother 
to die so queenly while her Son passed out as a criminal, 
the creature to die in peace while the Creator expired 
writhing in agony. But then the Son would have it so. 
The life of His Blessed Mother has been one long mar- 
tyrdom. Her end shall be sweetly calm. 

It is said that at the hour of death the human mind is 
empowered to cast one grand retrospective glance over 
its passing life and that the panorama comprehends the 
minutest details. If this be so, what a picture must be 
passing before the dimming eyes of Mary as her last 
moment approaches! Sweet memories of Anna and 
Joachim; the quiet days in the Temple; her espousals 
with Joseph, the carpenter; the scene in the little room 
at Nazareth when she was host to one of God’s arch- 
angels ; that evening on the hills of Judea when Elizabeth 
exultantly saluted her as the Mother of God ; the ineffable 
episodes linked with her stay in Bethlehem; the horror 
that filled her young soul when the aged Simeon revealed 
at what a terrible cost she had accepted the Divine mater- 
nity; every painful circumstance associated with the per- 
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ilous flight to Egypt; those three anxious days when 
along with Joseph she sorrowfully sought her lost Boy in 
Jerusalem; that moment in Cana when, to please her, 
water was Divinely changed to wine; all the vicissitudes 
of the three years of missionary life of her devoted Jesus; 
the crowning sorrows of Calvary that had been indelibly 
imprinted on her holy memory! The recollections are 
many; some of them sad. But there are no disquieting 
thoughts, nothing to mar the serene peace of her blessed 
soul. 

With no worldly attachments to make her passing 
harder, with no regrets for the past and no fear of 
eternity, with her every hope in heaven—well may we 
fancy how, amid angelic songs, the God-Man Himself 
unweaves those thin bands that bind His Holy Mother 
to earth and frees her soul from the prison of its body 
even before the gazing Apostles realize that all is over. 
At once her spirit is with God. Thither in a few hours 
her holy body will be carried by the angels, for though 
the precious remains go down to the tomb they shall not 
see corruption. 

Of the glory of Mary in heaven it is impossible to 
form any adequate idea, yet in the image of the Apo- 
calypse may we behold her there, the Queen in her beauty 
by the side of her glorified Son, clad, as the royal Psalm- 
ist saw her in prophetic vision, in a vesture of gold 
wrought with divers colors. Her Assumption then be- 
comes for us a day of joy and exultation and we are ready 
to hearken to the invitation of Holy Church, expressed 
in the Introit for the Mass of the feast: “Let us all 
rejoice in the Lord, celebrating a festival day in honor 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary, for whose assumption the 
angels rejoice and give praise to the Son of God.” 


Bruges -la- Morte 
James J. Lyons, S.J. 

OME tourists who visit Bruges criticize the admin- 
istration which chose for a railway station a sort of 
Gothic cathedral, the obscurity of which is not its least 
defect. Pass out quickly, along with the hurrying work- 
men in their clattering sabots, into the square in front of 
this Gothic gare: your eyes will fall upon rows of somber 
modern houses in the very worst style, for which the 
cathedral lines of the station had not prepared you. So 
this is Bruges! But pass on again in haste, for this first 
impression will prove a keen disappointment. Yet, listen! 
Already on the crisp air the chimes from Longfiellow’s 
famous belfry waft down a silver melody. Curiosity puts 

propelling motion into your feet. 

After a visit to the imposing Cathedral of Saint- 
Sauveur, we find ourselves in the Grand Place. Yes, 
there it is, the old belfry raising its huge brown bulk into 
the air: it is certainly not proportioned t6 the building 
from which it emerges, but like Ruskin’s Lily-tower of 
Florence it grows upon you and before long you feel that 
it should be just as it is and where it is, the witness of 
the market-transactions, of the civil and religious mani- 
festations that have taken place since Longfellow’s time 
and for ages before. 
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This is the real Bruges—the Bruges of the Flemish 
burghers, the Bruges which, I believe, the architects of 
the Gothic station meant to introduce us to. For all that 
is ancient and historic in Bruges is found within a brief 
radius of this Grand Place with its sweet-chiming carillon. 
In less than five minutes you are in the Chapel of the 
Precious Blood, so quiet and devotional, with its treasured 
reliquary which tradition attests contains some of the 
Precious Blood of the Saviour, exposed every Friday at 
three o’clock for the veneration of the Faithful. 

From the Chapel of the Precious Blood it is only a 
few paces to the Hall of Justice. Here, after bestirring 
the concierge, who seemed perennially surprised to see 
visitors, we were admitted to the elaborate Gothic hall, 
where civic councils meet and deliberate, and where 
splendid marriages and sumptuous banquets are held. 
The beautiful historic mural paintings and the groined 
ceiling with its rich polychrome and gilt, and the medal- 
lions depicting scenes of the New Testament have all been 
renewed during the last forty years, giving a very satis- 
factory idea of what jewel boxes of color and sparkle 
these old Gothic salles must have been when fresh from 
the craftsmen’s hands. 

We hasten on, for museums close sometimes before 
four. Three francs admit us into the strangest sort of 
museum on Rue Ste. Catherine. We would apologize for 
it in America, or even anywhere else in Europe, where 
museums are architectural monuments as well as treasure 
houses of the plastic arts; but here in Bruges-la-Morte, 
Bruges-la-Mélancolique, the pearls of great price are 
often kept in most unpretentious caskets. Here in the 
calm of exiguous display space, in deep winter, when all 
tourists are contented with their own snug fire places, 
lovers of art can come and linger in the comfortable 
armchairs provided just for that purpose and admire at 
leisure the incomparable Van Eyck, Gerard David, Pour- 
bus, Memling, and other masters of the great Flemish 
school. 

If the Communal Museum was confined, what shall 
we say of the Musée de l’hdpital St. Jean, where, in the 
recollection of a single small room one can enjoy moments 
of ecstasy before the masterpieces of Hans Memling,— 
his Adoration of the Magi, and that celebrated reliquary 
of St. Ursula, with its medallions so rich in color and so 
harmonious in grouping. 

I suppose that, like fair Melrose, all places have their 
time to be seen aright. But who will ever convince me 
that that famous belfry sprinkling down its silvery notes 
upon snowy pavements, or the majestic pile of Saint- 
Sauveur, or the piercing spire of Notre Dame are less 
imposing under drab wintry skies than in the full blaze 
of a summer’s sun? No! Like Melrose in the pale moon- 
light, Bruges-la-Morte loves not the lurid noon: a suf- 
fused summer twilight—perhaps; but could those old 
walls and those towers look more beautiful than under 
a snowfall the like of which had not been seen for forty- 
two years, and the rose-red blurry ball of the winter sun 
half-way down the horizon through naked trees? 

It is true the canals were frozen over when we saw them, 
and resembled narrow streets rather than picturesque 
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waterways, no canoes plied beneath the many arched 
bridges, and the swans, the care of the city from time 
immemorial, were in retreat, the artists with their easels 
absent from the Quai Vert and the Quai du Rosaire and 
the Rue du Poivre; but gone too was the tourist, and the 
language of the stranger was not heard in the narrow 
angular streets, and the placid natives were at home chez 


eux, 
With those tall spires and those low, squat-gabled 
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houses and those quaint Flemish accents sounding on the 
sharp air, and those quiet abandoned museums so recol- 
lected for the study and meditation of the paintings of 
the Flemish masters, I too felt that I was at home in the 
real Bruges and not in a modernized summer resort where 
at every turn one sees only tourists, and presents at each 
grand portal one’s ticket of admission along with so many 
other “strangers”’ who speak one’s own tongue in the 
picturesque town of Bruges-la-Morte. 


Two Catholic National Chairmen 


GEORGE BARTON 


fy HE spirit of intolerance in this country is dying 

slowly but surely. In a generation from now 
those who follow us will be surprised to think that 
the availability of a candidate for Presidential honors 
could have been questioned by any of his fellow-country- 
men on account of his religious belief. 

Yet thirty-two years age there was some quiet canvass- 
ing as to the wisdom of having a man who happened to 
be a Catholic as chairman of the national committee 
charged with the election of a President. Consider this, ye 
of little faith, and then think of the advance in tolerance 
that has been made in this country in a little over three 
decades. Since then two of our Presidents—McKinley 
and Roosevelt—appointed Catholics as members of their 
Cabinet with scarcely a murmur ; another adherent of the 
ancient Faith was named Chief Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court; several have been elected Gov- 
ernors of important States, and now, believe it or not, one 
of the major parties has chosen a Catholic as its nominee 
for the Presidency, and the Chairman of his party’s Na- 
tional Committee is John J. Raskob, also a Catholic. 

No normal, sensible or fair-minded Catholic asked, or 
would think of asking, honors for any of these public 
men simply because they professed the Catholic religion; 
what has been insisted upon is that if they were fully 
qualified for these posts, and if they were logically in 
line for them, they should not be barred from them 
because of their religion. The Constitution, carefully 
framed by the wise Fathers of the Republic, declares that 
there shall be no religious test for Federal public office. 
The Puritanical-minded insist that there is an unwritten 
law which says no Catholic shall be elected to the highest 
office in the gift of the people. The open-minded retort 
that the unwritten law may be no longer pleaded in this 
country. 

Be that as it may, thirty-two years ago, Thomas H. 
Carter, a Catholic from far-away Montana, was selected 
to be Chairman of the Republican National Committee, 
charged with the election of the Presbyterian, Benjamin 
Harrison, of Ohio. “Tom” Carter, as he was familiarly 
known at the national Capital, was born in Iowa and 
moved to Helena, Mont., and was one of the pioneers 
of that part of the country. He endured many hardships 





and was not able to get more than a common-schooi 
education. But he learned much in the school of experi- 
ence, and was by turn a farmer, a railroader and a school 
teacher. Eventually he studied law and this brought him 
into contact with men of affairs. He had a riatural bent 
for politics and presently was elected as a Delegate to 
Congress from the then Territory of Montana. 

He was a frank, sociable person and he made and 
retained friends. In the course of time the President 
appointed him as the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office, a post for which he was admirably equipped on 
account of his knowledge of the West. Then, in July, 
1892, came his selection as Chairman of the Republican 
National Committee. General Harrison had been nomi- 
nated for the second time, and it was felt that Carter’s 
wide knowledge of men would be of great help in the 
campaign. As it happened, it was the case of a popular 
chairman being called upon to give his services in the 
cause of an unpopular candidate. 

In the meantime the Democratic party had nominated 
Grover Cleveland. Like Harrison, he had already been 
President, but had been defeated in a second attempt for 
that high office. Now he was about to try the third time. 
Would he win or lose? One of those chiefly responsible 
in bringing about the last nomination of Mr. Cleveland 
was former Secretary of the Navy Whitney, a man of 
wealth, influence and power. He was intensely inte.ested 
in the election of the candidate. He looked about him for 
the right kind of man to place in charge of the important 
campaign. His glance fell upon William F. Harrity, of 
Pennsylvania. Harrity was a successful lawyer and 
banker, who had been one of the little group that aided 
Mr. Whitney in making the nomination of Cleveland. He 
had executive and organizing ability of a high order, and 
he was one of the shrewdest politicians of his day and 
generation. 

That was sufficient. He was unanimously elected Chair- 
man of the Democratic National Committee and immedi- 
ately set about a task which was described at the time as 
being almost as difficult as the seven labors of Hercules. 
Mr. Harrity was born in Wilmington, Del. He re- 
ceived his early schooling in that city and then came to 
Philadelphia where his education was completed at La 
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Salle College. - Later he studied law and was admitted to States Commissioner to the St. Louis Exposition. He 


the bar and at once began to build up a profitable practice. 
But he had a natural inclination to politics and was soon 
at the head of the Democratic City Committee. When 
Grover Cleveland was elected President for the first time, 
he appointed Mr. Harrity as Postmaster of Philadelphia, 
a position he filled so ably that on his retirement he re- 
ceived a testimonial from the business men of the city, 
regardless of their political affiliations. 

In the meantime there were signs of political dissatis- 
faction in Pennsylvania. Mr. Harrity was one of the 
first to sense this, and as the result of an intensive cam- 
paign he brought about the nomination of Robert E. Pat- 
tison as the Democratic candidate for Governor of the 
Keystone State. Pattison had been Controller of Phila- 
delphia, and established a reputation as an honest official. 
There was an aggressive campaign, and to the amazement 
of many this sturdy Democrat was elected Governor of 
what was regarded as the most Republican State in the 
Union. For the benefit of those who think of religion 
in connection with politics it may be noted that while 
Harrity was a Catholic, the man he had elected to the 
Governorship was a strict Methodist and the son of a 
Methodist minister. 

As soon as he had been inaugurated Governor, Mr. Pat- 
tison announced the appointment of Mr. Harrity as Secre- 
tary of the Commonwealth, generally regarded as the most 
desirable position within his gift. His administration of 
the office was successful, but not long after he was tend- 
ered the post of Chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee. He accepted and the fight was on. We are 
told that with his election some of the more timid Re- 
publicans breathed a bit easier. And why, do you sup- 
pose? Simply because Harrity, like Carter, was a Catholic. 
Very little of this feeling ever appeared on the surface. 
But no less an authority than Colonel Alexander K. 
McClure, in an editorial in the Philadelphia Times, of 
which he was the guiding spirit, declared that the fact 
that both of the national field officers were members of 
the same church made it impossible to raise “ the religious 
issue”’ in the campaign. It may sound laughable, espe- 
cially at this day, to think that such a thing could possibly 
be a factor, but it is a fact that a few apprehensive souls 
were fearful that it might cause prejudice on one side 
or the other. 

The result of that election is history. Cleveland was 
elected and Harrison defeated. It is understood that 
Cleveland was willing to appoint Mr. Harrity as a member 
of his Cabinet. The general belief is that he might have 
been Postmaster-General, but he did not feel that his 
financial condition would permit him to live in Washing- 
ton, where the average member of the Cabinet soon dis- 
covers that the salary of the post does not do much more 
than pay the rental of an adequate home. He said the 
time had arrived, while he was in his prime, to accumulate 
a competence for his family. He was president of a lead- 
ing trust company at that time, and for the remainder of 
his life he devoted himself to business and finance. 

Senator Carter took the result philosophically, and the 
only important political post he held after that was United 


was a competent politician and organizer, but in thav 
Presidential year he had the misfortune to be on the losing 
side. 

The incident of the two Chairmen of the same religious 
faith is only recalled now to show how far we have 
traveled since that day in the matter of political tolerance. 
There was a time when a Catholic could not have aspired 
even to Congress. There were periods when they felt that 
they were doing well to be allowed to practice their re- 
ligion, much less take part in the government of the 
nation. 

It is evident now that the flames of prejudice were in 
reality fanned by unscrupulous leaders who depended upon 
the persistent Puritan intolerance. The Know Nothing 
party represented the worst of these outbreaks. This 
was followed by the Native American party and now it 
is the indefensible Ku Klux Klan. But now we are be- 
ginning to realize that the major part of the American 
people are really not in sympathy with any form of 
religious proscription. The last stage of the business, 
apparently, has been reached in the contest for the Presi- 
dency. Senator Bruce, of Maryland, seems to touch the 
core of the whole matter when he says that once a Catholic 
has been elected to that high office, the religious question 
is never likely to be raised in this connection. In other 
words, having been assured that none are to be barred be- 
cause of their faith no honest person is ever likely to 
make an issue against any candidate because of his re- 
ligious beliefs. 


EARTH SOLACE 


Here, between great trees, on cool sweet earth, 
In a sacramental calm I lie, 

Above me stream the pennons of wild light 
Of the nomadic sentries of the sky. 


Peace not of today nor yesterday, 
Peace more joyous than the wildest joy, 
Peace that is startling in its quietness, 
Like a sudden stillness in a boy, 


Wraps heart and soul and body in its folds, 
Charming life’s hot anxiety away, 

Anointing the senses with a blissful oil 
Here on the bosom of the holy clay. 


Below me in the valley gleam the lights 
That are the fires of a fallen king, 

Who, battling backward to his majesty, 
Camps here a moment in his journeying. 


Though of his troops, I go apart from him 
To listen to what the ancient hills can say, 

For earth had promised this: ‘Come to me, child, 
When your mind grows dark and courage falls away.” 


The strength and peace she gives seem of her own, 
Yet they soothe that which never sprang from her: 

She is the mother of the lips we kiss, the hands we hold, 
But not the mother of that dethroned wanderer. 


So I have wondered how she could bestow 
Peace on that restless lord clad with her sod; 
How could I know, until she told it me, 
The peace she gives comes not from her, but God. 
WituraM J. METER. 






















RT is the handmaiden of religion. The mysteries 
A of the Nativity, and the Resurrection, the sacred 

episodes in the life of Christ, the hallowed events in 
the lives of the Blessed Virgin and the saints have been re- 
giorified by great art. The grandly solemn feast of 
August, the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary, has 
inspired the noblest executions of color and line of the 
world’s great masters. 

The magnificent Rubens has given twenty interpreta- 
tions of this one subject, the most imposing of which 
now graces the high altar of Antwerp Cathedral—the 
only Rubens situated as intended by the painter. The 
painting, dripping with color, is seen a considerable dis- 
tance away, accentuating the powerful ascending move- 
ment of the Virgin in billowy robe and mantle and the 
soaring of the angels around her with their wreaths and 
palms. There is another beautiful conception painted by 
Rubens for the Cathedral of Notre Dame, Brussels, now 
in the Brussels Museum. Rubens was educated at a 
Jesuit school ; all his religious work is reverent and wor- 
shipful. 

Another high-altar Assumption is the Madonna by the 
greatest Venetian painter, Titian, painted for the Church 
of the Frari, now in the Venetian Academy. This picture 
is done in Titian’s “ monumental” style, with heaven, 
earth, and intermediate scenes piled up in one grand array, 
with Our Lady on a crescent of angels being received 
by the Father. The outstretched arms of the Virgin 
show masterful control of line. Taper smoke has slightly 
darkened the painting. 

The melancholy Botticelli, the master of the school of 
Florence, has left one of the largest Assumptions, which 
is twelve by seven feet. The Virgin is not alone in glory 
but is the slightly lengthened central figure in an ecclesias- 
tical group of prophets, apostles, martyrs, confessors and 
evangelists. One surmises this artist employed his favo- 
rite medium—gold—to bring out the glints on Mary’s hair. 

To, clothe a beautiful soul in a beautiful body was 
Correggio’s special concern. In his fresco of the As- 
sumption in the ceiling of the cupola in the cathedral of 
Parma he poured forth abundant genius to make Mary 
a beautiful, pure-bodied being. This picture, a master- 
work in chiaroscuro, born of the miraculous interplay of 
light, probably the most illustrious example of Correg- 
gio’s ability in foreshortening, introduces the Archangel 
Gabriel as welcoming Mary. The detail is so strong one 
can almost smell the incense and perfume which the angels 
pour from their censors. 

Another cupola destined to preserve a master’s work is 
that of the Church of the Madonna della Fuoca at Forli. 
Cignani, the great Italian colorist, labored for twenty 
years on the cupola Assumption. It is considered one of 
the most magnificent pieces of art of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Cignani was inspired to do the work after beholding 
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Leti’s famous fresco in the Cathedral of Parma. Upon 
completion of the Forli Assumption Cignani was ap- 
pointed President of the Academy of Bologna by 
Clement XI. 

The Dominican friar-artists, Fra Angelico and Fra Bar- 
tolommeo, have immortally honored the Blessed Virgin. 
In the private art gallery of Mrs. John L. Gardner of Bos- 
ton reposes a priceless Assumption by Fra Angelico, brilli- 
ant with light, soft and lovely of line. He is known as the 
‘ pietistic ” painter, almost overcome with religious rap- 
ture while at work. He once wept while painting a 
Crucifixion and was never known to retouch a picture, 
believing that what was ordained by God for him to do 
could not be done better. 

The Naples Museum treasures the Assumption of Fra 
Bartolommeo, the devotee of Savonarola. Here is a 
strikingly original treatment. A life-sized Virgin rests 
a dainty foot on the head of a little serving angel that 
has its chubby hands clasped in aerial comfort under its 
chin. Fra Bartolommeo was especially skilled in com- 
bining light and shadow and was “ the first to introduce 
and use the lay-finger with joints.” Another Assumption 
by this artist hangs in Besancon Cathedral, France. 

One of Perugino’s prize works is his Assumption in the 
Florence Academy, originally executed for the church at 
Vallombrosa but removed to the Academy in 1810 when 
the monastery was suppressed by the French. This is 
an Assumption rising on the wings of music as well as 
on puffy clouds. The angels with musical instruments 
serenade their Queen. A second beautiful tribute to Mary 
by Perugino is in the Cappella Rabalta SS. Annunziata 
de’ Servi, in Florence. 

Andrea del Sarto, the distinguished painter of the 
Florentine School, introduces the Virgin’s tomb and a 
group of Apostles in his masterpiece in the Palazzo Pitti, 
Florence. The figure in front facing the onlooker is 
Andrea. Like Diirer he was fond of posing himself. The 
face of the Virgin is said to be reminiscent of Andrea’s 
handsome wife, Lucrezia. His picture leaves one rather 
unimpressed, perhaps because he developed types rather 
than individuals. 

Murillo’s famous Louvre Immaculate Conception has 
a twin masterpiece in his glorious Assumption in Allerton 
Hall, Liverpool. This picture was formerly the treasure 
of the Capuchin convent in Genoa. It reveals the de- 
votional, pious-handed Spaniard, espoused to his Church 
as strongly as to his art. The subject that calls for hazy 


blending of form and color was sure to be expertly 
handled by Murillo. He was the great exponent of vapo- 
roso or filmy method of outline; such themes as the celes- 
tial glories of Our Lady brought forth his very best. The 
Capuchin Assumption, showing the Virgin with cherubim 
footstool, raising her left hand, is marvelous in its effect 
of ascension. 
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Like the saintly Fra Angelico, Bonvicino fasted and 
prayed before attempting any work on a Madonna. His 
Assumption in the Brera in Milan, a picture of scintillant 
background, gives the Virgin perhaps the most slenderly 
graceful form in all art. Bonvicino, like the Florentine, 
Ghirlandajo, who has also done an Assumption, is hap- 
piest in repose. The Assumption in the Church of S. 
Clemente, in Brescia, is considered his masterpiece. 

The Brera Gallery also contains an Assumption by 
that charming artist in tempera, Borgagnone. He, too, 
loved the slender type of figure and repose. His stroke 
is delicate and exquisitely adequate in bringing out a 
sort of holy paleness of face. Tintoretto, in contrast, 
loved movement and swing. His Madonna in the Scuola 
di S. Rocco, in Venice, leans over on an angel for support 
in floating from the tomb. He was especially gifted in 
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This piece has been marred 


delineating female features. 
by restoration. 

The Assumption of Ferrari at Vercelli, in the Church 
of San Christoforo, has been called “the greatest lyric 
in Italian art.” Ferrari was the first master of the Pied- 
montese School. He devoted himself exclusively to adorn- 
ing churches and convents. The Assumption fresco in 
the baptistery of S. Giovanni by the highly imaginative 
Vecchietta, is a heavenly composition of adoring angel 
heads and mystical figures of virtues. Brumidi is the 
twentieth-century master to be inspired by the feast of 
August 15. This artist, renowned for his fresco work 
in the Capitol at Washington, has painted a truly beau- 
tiful Assumption for St. Stephen’s Church in New York. 

What greater tribute to Our Blessed Mother than that 
genius lay its golden fruits at her feet! 


Where Shall We Begin? 


G. K. CHESTERTON 


RICH and confused output of things that they 
A don’t know has just lately been added to our own 

little store of knowledge—itself, of course, a very 
insufficient store. For it would be far too stupendous a 
scale of knowledge to measure all the multitudinous forms 
of ignorance. But we have each of us probably had op- 
portunities of adding a gem or two to our own private 
collection. 

We have heard a member of the English Government 
give a description of the Mass which suggests that he 
thinks it identical with the Black Mass. At least, his 
words suggested some blasphemy of crucifixion, such 
as is, I believe, sometimes indulged in by Diabolists. 

We have heard the British Home Secretary talking 
about “our ancient churches,” being apparently under 
the impression that the most ancient churches in England 
were built by Primitive Methodists, or, at any rate, by 
Protestant Evangelicals. But it is not quite fair to test 
the general culture of our fellow-citizens by the speeches 
of professional politicians. Politicians are often stupid; 
like the millionaires who control so much of their politics. 
But the politicians, unlike the millionaires, often have to 
pretend to be more stupid than they are. Indeed, they 
often have some difficulty in concealing the human heritage 
of intelligence which they have never succeeded in losing, 
or the fragments of elementary information which, for 
one reason or another, have come their way. 

If we wish to make a fair test of this prevalent ignor- 
ance we must take not the professional politicians, but 
the independent and original thinkers and writers. And 
it is when we do this that we become conscious of an- 
other sort of difficulty, arising out of another sort of 
ignorance; much larger and in a sense hazier; and much 
more difficult either to define or to deal with. Indeed, I 
find I can only begin to define it by the method of ex- 
ample; and I will take the example of my own recent 
experience in exchanging a few controversial comments 
with one of the most independent and original and genu- 





ine personalities of the sceptical school. All this rather 
indescribable and subtle sort of ignorance, and the cross- 
purpose arising out of that ignorance, are excellently 
summed up in a little discussion I recently had in the Daily 
News with Mr. Bernard Shaw. 

Now, the cross-purposes simply consist of this: that I 
think I do know something about the philosophy that Mr. 
Shaw accepts, and I do not think he knows anything to 
speak of about the philosophy that I accept. He is not a 
narrow man; he is generous; he has considerable con- 
troversial imagination. When he happens to hear of some 
stray Catholic idea, or idea that has strayed among many 
Catholics, he understands it rapidly and expresses it bril- 
liantly. 

Thus, he had the wit to see the serious intellectual case 
there is for the medieval idea of persecution. And he 
set it forth in the most apt and telling fashion in “ St. 
Joan,” while Bishop Barnes and Dean Inge and all the 
dear old Victorian Liberals were still moaning and mum- 
bling their antiquated dirge about the Spanish Inquisition 
or the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. They are still stuck 
in the old Philistine philosophy, judging certain isolated 
events of five hundred years ago by the ideas of a hun- 
dred years ago. Bernard Shaw is still alive enough to 
digest a new idea, at the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury, and use it for the intelligent interpretation of things 
in the fifteenth century. 

But it seems only by a sort of accident that he does 
hear of any such idea. I do not say that this is his fault. 
I rather strongly suspect that it is ours. But the situation 
is as I say. I know most of Mr. Shaw’s reasons for be- 
ing a Socialist, for being an Evolutionist, for insisting on 
what he calls Creative Evolution and denying Darwinian 
Evolution. I do not believe he knows anything to speak 
of about my reasons for being a Catholic; I am always 
haunted, in reading his good-humored letters, with the 
idea that he still thinks it some sort of a joke, or a para- 
dox, or a pose, or something. And the reason is that the 
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basic intellectual substance of Catholic thought, the thing 
equally at the back of the mind of Dante or of Cardinal 
Mercier, is not generally known; it is not a part of popu- 
lar education or current culture. 

If Mr. Bernard Shaw uses to me the phrase Creative 
Evolution, | know something about it and the arguments 
by which he has supported it. But if I use to him the 
word Fruition, I very much doubt whether he would 
even know what it means. I have some general idea of 
what he is talking about, when he talks about the Life 
Force. I am not sure he would have any idea of what I 
was talking about, if I were to talk about substance. He 
might tell me a thousand times that I idolized Forms in 
religion and never think, even by accident, what medieval 
metaphysics meant by Form. 

Modernists more slipshod than Mr. Shaw seem to be 
quite impenetrable by ideas; because they call them dog- 
mas. They weary the world with perpetual repetitions 
about the ideas in a religion without dogmas; and cannot 
apparently understand that the dogmas are the ideas. Mr. 
Shaw would not be so stupid as that, if anybody had ever 
explained the ideas. He might not like them; he might 
still prefer his own, or those which he has evolved out of 
Nietzsche and Ibsen and Bergson. But he is quite cap- 
able of understanding why we come to different conclu- 
sions when we begin with different axioms; only he does 
not really know that we have any axioms. Take, for in- 
stance, those two ideas of Evolution and Fruition. 

The philosophy of “ Methuselah” and “ Man and Su- 
perman ” seems broadly to be that the universe perpetual- 
ly changes and “it is enough that there is always a be- 
yond.” I should translate this by saying that the Life 
Force is perpetually getting tired of things, but always 
starting something else to get tired of. The spirit of Mr. 
Shaw is perpetually hunting foxes he doesn’t want, and 
enjoying the pace but not the kill; and never rides home 
from the hunt. 

I select for my own gratification the metaphor which 
Mr. Shaw would most intensely like. He would naturally 
say that this is a very unfair parody of Creative Evolu- 
tion. But he could not even write an unfair parody of 
Fruition. He does not, in fact, even allow for the other 
philosophy, which holds (surely quite as reasonably) that 
all this tendency to get tired of things is itself a part of 
our imperfection in this world, and that if we were per- 
fect, we should not tire of perfection. It fully admits, in- 
deed it strongly asserts, that we cannot imagine that per- 
fection. It does not limit that perfection by any mere 
negation, such as saying that it excludes the beauty of 
change or variety. Many theologians have suggested that 
it does include variety, which certainly seems implied, for 
instance, in Dante’s lines on the Beatific Vision; and 
Dante himself built pretty solidly on St. Thomas. But, 
apart from that particular question the general idea of 
Fruition is that we are dissatisfied because we have not 
found our real satisfaction, not because we are bound by 
nature and for ever to be dissatisfied with satisfaction. 

Now much of the craving for novelty comes from the 
swiftness of satiety; and most of the swiftness of satiety 
comes from the restlessness of sin. And the whole 
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Christian idea and imagery in these things, of being born 
again, of renewing our youth like the eagles, of becom- 
ing like little children, of drinking living water so that 
we never thirst again—all these things represent the idea 
that our ultimate triumph must be in gaining the power 
of never wearying, and not merely in always having 
something fresh of which to grow weary. 

We all know that the Divine Authority itself selected 
the example of the child. We most of us know that this 
corresponds to a certain psychological fact even in our 
own experience; that some memories of childhood do 
have this very indescribable character of a positive and 
timeless pleasure. And this fact of psychology obviously 
fits in with the dogma of theology; it suggests that the 
more rapid exhaustion of our emotions is probably due 
to our more mature misuse of them. 

Now I have treated this one point at some little length, 
solely for the purpose of pointing out how awkward it is 
to introduce such a point into the vast and confused ig- 
norance, which is the atmosphere of modern controvery. 

In the Daily News correspondence, I had to cram into 
a few lines, in a letter of a few paragraphs, which had 
to deal with this and six or seven other questions, this 
notion that the poetic attractiveness of childhood is really 
the heritage of the Christian idea that sin separates us 
from beatitude, and a witness to its truth; to the saying 
that the pure in heart can see God. But even writing here, 
in a Catholic paper, for Catholic readers, it takes about 
half a column to give an outline of the relations between 
the different parts of the subject; between Dante and 
Bernard Shaw, between Evolution and Fruition, between 
Immortality and Infancy, between Peter and Peter Pan. 

To people who do not know our philosophy at all, I 
fancy these obvious examples appear quite patchy and 
abrupt. Even Mr. Shaw himself, who is quick at these 
things, might very well think my allusion to Sir James 
Barrie, as a witness to Thomist Fruition, exceedingly curt 
and obscure. The ordinary reader of the Daily News 
might well be excused if he did not know what on earth 
(or in Paradise or Purgatory) I was talking about. 

Now that is the basic thing that they don’t know; they 
don’t know what we are talking about. Perhaps, as I 
have hinted, it is largely our own fault, for not talking 
about it. But the mental separation has now gone so far 
that it is undoubtedly very difficult for many of us to 
know how to begin to talk about it. Anyhow, that is, I[ 
am convinced, the chief problem of propaganda. 

At what end are we to begin, in order to convey to 
all these people that our scheme of thought has an end 
and a beginning; that we have a connected reason for 
condemning this or accepting that; that the particular 
comments we make on particular points, in newspapers or 
elsewhere, are a part of a moral science, as scrapping one 
thing or tinkering with another are parts of a mechanicai 
science? How can we at all rapidly or readably explain 
to people that we are not clinging to a few ancient cere- 
monies? How can we explain to Bernard Shaw that it is 
not all a picturesque prejudice or a joke? Or is that one 
of the points upon which we, in our turn, must reply 
that we don’t know? 
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The Chinese in Our Universities 
Witt1am Hoy 


NE Chinese Catholic read with great interest the 

Scrip and Staff, in the issues of AMERICA for June 
23 and July 7, in which the Pilgrim made two short com- 
ments on Chinese students at American universities. To 
me, a member of the Chinese Young Men’s Association 
(of America), these comments gave matter for consid- 
erable thought, and finally encouraged me to write these 
few words on the subject. 

The Pilgrim said, in part, that a suggestion had been 
made, by whom was not stated [by the Editor of Jesuit 
Missions; Ed. America] that the many Newman Clubs 
which nurture the spiritual welfare of American Catholic 
students in secular universities, interest themselves in 
the Chinese students studying there. The Pilgrim em- 
braced in his suggestions not the Chinese only, but other 
Orientals as well, such as the Japanese and Filipinos. 
However, I am competent to deal only with the Chinese 
phase of this question. 

There are more than 4,000 Chinese students—of which 
only a small percentage are Catholics—studying in the 
universities of America. In Columbia University alone, 
where Father J. Elliot Ross, C.S.P., is the Chaplain of 
the Newman Club, there are 300 Chinese students. Only 
a few years back other Chinese students seeking western 
knowledge and culture studied at these same universities. 
When those students went back to their country a few 
years later their souls were deeply tainted with atheism 
and materialism—products of occidental culture and edu- 
cation—which prompted them to play a large part in 
starting the anti-religious movement denouncing the sup- 
posed evils of Christianity in China. 

This movement, which attained national and interna- 
tional social significance at the time, was initiated in 1922. 
The dramatic phase of this social and cultural revolution 
has long since died, but its protagonists, the chief of them 
mostly graduates of American universities, are still 
pamphleteering on the evils of Christianity. I shall not 
go into the detailed results of this movement, except to 
say that they have poisoned the minds of more than thou- 
sands of simple, semi-illiterate Chinese and turned them 
into useful instruments against the Faith that is striving, 
despite persecution, to bring China into God’s own. 

I mention the foregoing only to pave the way for these 
questions: Would we permit, if a preventive were at hand, 
these present students to return to China within a few 
years impregnated with the same atheism and materialism 
that characterized former students, and add force to the 
anti-religious movement that is still spreading, and per- 

haps may one day abolish the seed of Christianity that 
has been planted in the country for so long? It is history 
that a handful of Chinese students who had studied in 
foreign countries were the potent underlying force which 
emancipated China from tyrannical imperialism and 
made her a republic. 

Would we let these future intellectuals of China do 
this—as they surely will if left to their own spiritual 
devices—or would some far-visioned, capable Catholic 
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leader, able to interpret this present unparalleled oppor- 
tunity in these students, work to convert them to Cath- 
olicity, open wide their eyes to the light of Faith that has 
been shut from them, gather them into one organization, 
place them in congenial Catholic surroundings, and de- 
velop them into zealous and spirited lay apostles who will, 
when they return to China, be staunch defenders of the 
Faith and valiant crusaders of Christ? ' 

To quote Father Marin: “ What a consolation it would 
be to send back to China an elite of Catholic laity, im- 
bued with the spirit of Christ, wherein alone lies the 
salvation of China. . .” What a consolation, in- 
deed, to send these students back as native laymen, all 
equipped with the faith and energies that characterize 
such a man as Joseph Lo Pa Hong, that Chinese Catholic 
lay apostle who has single-handedly done incalculable 
service for the Church in China! . 

T begin such a formidable program capable and 
zealous Catholic leaders are required, men like Father 
Vincent Lebbe, C.M., founder of the Chinese Association 
of Catholic Young Men in Europe, which is being aided 
and encouraged by the Holy Father himself, who pos- 
sesses a deep understanding of the Chinese and a fervent 
love for souls. 

The second necessity is—affluence. To this end another 
appeal must be made to American Catholic generosity. 
Would that some idealistic American Catholics, able to 
appreciate the immense importance of starting such a 
program, might erect burses for Chinese students, as 
Father Marin has suggested, and start the ball rolling! 
What Father Lebbe has done for the Chinese students in 
Europe, Catholic leaders over here can do. This energetic 
Vincentian priest has amply proved that obstacles are of 
no concern where the will to do is uppermost. 

As a Catholic Chinese student, and therefore one who 
is deeply interested in the propagation of the Faith in my 
motherland, I sound the first appeal to American Cath- 
olics, clergy and laity alike, to interest themselves in 
this problem. China needs these students, one way or the 
other! She needs, too, the light of the Faith—direly so. 
Now that her phase of military revolution is at last over, 
the country is on the threshold of a political, social, 
economic and religious change that will tax all the force 
of the minds and souls of her four hundred millions. 
Father Lebbe, with ample foresight, has prepared his 
converts to fight for and perpetuate the Faith in China. 
He has set a perfect example of apostolic endeavor. May 
Catholic America follow his lead! 


ECHO 


I never knew that the sound of your voice in song 
Would stay in my heart the whole day long. 
I never knew that its cadence would mount 
Until my trembling heart could count 
Each of the accents that poignantly call 
From the sweet melody of that thrall. 

I never knew that the song would go on 
From dawn to dusk, from dusk to dawn 
Thrilling, yet stilling me, 

Gloriously near. 

I never knew. 


Did you, dear? Marie WILLIAMS VANDERGRIF. 
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Why We Are Criminals 
Joun WILTBYE 


INCE January, 1920, a virtue has departed from 
banquets. Remaining unchanged in quantity» cakes 
and ale have deteriorated in quality and risen in price. 
Mike and Pat, the well-known Irishmen, without whom 
no banquet was complete, are among the missing. Wassail 
and after-dinner speeches went together in those days, but 
the wassail came first in order that the speeches might 
be sustained with fortitude. Who can bear them now? 
The guest sits uneasy, wondering whether the chemists 
and toxicologists to whom the beverages were submitted, 
were as skilled as they were willing. Thus oratory is at 
a discount, wit soars with clogged wings, and Mike and 
Pat no longer set the table in a roar. 

But before the evening has grown old, you are sure 
to hear, I am told, something for or against Prohibition. 
That great moral experiment now sits in the vacant chairs 
and fills the room up of the absent Mike and Pat. Even 
Mr. Silas Strawn, president of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, possibly to lighten the grim argument of his speech, 
possibly to conform in legal fashion to what has become 
a precedent, brought it in at the annual dinner of the 
Association two weeks ago. 

“It is asserted by some who should be in a position to 
know,” he said in his presidential address, “ that Prohibi- 
tion has been of incalculable benefit to our industries by 
reducing absenteeism and improving efficiency and pro- 
duction; also that it has greatly promoted the general 
welfare and increased the savings of our laboring people.” 

Good. If we take away all manner and forms of 
pie from our laboring people, we shall improve their 
digestion. Deprive them next of coffee, and it is highly 
probable that their nervous systems will be toned up. Pie- 
less and stfangers to coffee, they can jump with greater 
alacrity to whatever machines they operate, and pile up 
more profits for a champagne-guzzling boss. Mr. Strawn 
did not advert to the fact that Canada without Prohibition 
has been quite as prosperous as ourselves in the matter 
of the general welfare of the laboring classes and their 
savings—and considerably more law-abiding than we who 
dwell under the Upas tree of Prohibition. But he did refer 
to certain concomitants, by-products, and consequences 
of the great moral experiment in the United States. 

“On the other hand,” Mr. Strawn continued, “the 
crime survey shows that crimes of violence, especially in 
urban centers, committed largely by bootleggers and rum 
runners, have increased to an alarming extent. It is also 
asserted that existing conditions conduce to a growing 
disregard of law, especially by our young people, to an 
extent that is appalling. 

“Many of our representative citizens who would not 
think of violating any other law, continually violate the 
Volstead Act, or conduce to its violation by buying contra- 
band liquor from bootleggers, thereby enriching the under- 
world beyond the dreams of avarice.” 

It may be fairly assumed that the president of the 
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American Bar Association is none too sure that this 
great moral experiment is improving our morals. For 
he goes on to enumerate certain reasons for the growth 
of crime in the United States, summarizing them under 
the following heads: 

1. “ The great increase and development in the means 
of communication, hard roads and the automobile making 
the ‘ get-away ’ easy.” 

Right here I ask the attention of the Anti-Saloon 
League and of the Methodist Board of Morals and so 
on. To lessen crime we must amend the Constitution, 
and punish by death anyone who uses a train, automobile, 
boat, airplane or jackass, that can travel at a speed exceed- 
ing one-half of one mile every ten days. 

2. “The vastly increased wealth of our citizens, and 
especially of the criminal classes, enabling them to buy 
fast motors and expensive firearms. 

3. “Organized crime, which enables the underworld 
to make liberal contributions to political campaigns and 
to exert a powerful influence in politics. 

4. “ Delay in the apprehension and speedy punishment 
of criminals, due in part to the leniency and paltering of 
political judges, and in part to our too liberal laws. We 
do not give enough attention to the selection of our judges 
and district attorneys. 

5. “The apathy and indifference of our best citizens 
toward their duty as citizens. Those best qualified to 
serve as jurors seek to avoid the service because of its 
discomforts, or because they dislike to leave their business. 

6. “ Unrestrained traffic in firearms.” 

These six causes will be accepted without a dissenting 
voice. But I am moved to add five more. 

7. Lawyers who defend criminals by theft, lying, 
tampering with jurors and witnesses, the receiving of 
stolen goods, and perjury, thereby entering into partner- 
ship with them. 

8. Congressmen and members of the State legislatures 
who secure legislation, requested or demanded by these 
lawyers, for the better protection of the criminal. 

9. The apathy and indifference of Bar Associations 
which not only do not disbar these lawyers and send 
them to the penitentiary, but allow them to retain mem- 
bership and sometimes even elect them to office. 

I am in good company, I believe, in asserting that 
the bar needs a thorough housecleaning. An ancient and 
honorable profession, sworn to secure equal justice for 
all, looks on unmoved—or helpless—when some of its 
members deliberately plot the frustration of justice. The 
profession is suffering for the misdeeds of a few, I 
know, but unless it resolutely blasts these shysters, it 
will fall yet lower in the estimation of the public. This 
the profession itself must do, for no profession can be 
reformed from without. In my judgment, a revision of 
the code of legal ethics, and summary proceedings against 
all who violate it, would act as a swift and sure check 
on the growth of crime in this country. 

10. Schools for ninety per cent and more of our 
children, from which instruction in religion and morality 
is excluded by law. 

11. Colleges and universities in which our young men 
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and women are taught principles and practices repugnant 
to the natural and the Divine law. 

Could we abolish the fearful evils to which reference is 
made under the last two heads, the preceding nine would 
soon cease to exist. If today we are a criminal people, 
the main reason is the school system which for more than 
half a century has denied our young people an education 
in religion and morality. 


Education 
The Peril of the Secularized High School 


M. WILLIAMSEN 


N bringing up at this time of year the question of 

Catholic education, the author experiences rather a 
guilty feeling. The matter has been so often gone over 
in the past that it now has resolved itself into a sort 
of perennial that blooms each year about July and August 
when parents begin to think of schools for their sons 
and daughters, and Catholic periodicals and clergymen 
begin to remind them of the existence of Catholic schools 
of secondary and higher learning. The excuse for pre- 
suming to write on the matter now is the hope that, 
herein, a new phase of the matter, the student’s view- 
point, and incidentally, experiences, may interest and en- 
lighten some parents on the why and how of secular 
education. 

In justice to the parents, it must be said that a very 
general and largely unpreventable ignorance prevails con- 
cerning the dangers of a public high-school education. 
Mass education has grown to unbelievable bounds within 
the last generation. This means that the great numbers 
of people whose nearest approach to higher education 
has been the outside of the school building now send 
their children to high school, and even college, as a 
matter of course. Universally larger incomes, the law, 
and very often the thought that the more education a 
child has the more successful he will be in life, have all 
helped to make at least secondary education widespread. 
Just how four years of high school will fit a child to 
earn a better living, or just what he will learn in school 
are rather vague ideas to most parents. 

An intensified course in the three R’s, with one or two 
new subjects with high-sounding names, very nearly sums 
up their knowledge of the inside workings of a high 
school. Even fathers and mothers who have been to 
high school in their days are hardly better informed on 
what is going on. School catalogues list standard courses 
in English, history, and sciences; and parents, very 
naturally, take for granted that these are what they seem 
to be. To all outward appearances secular curricula do 
not vary materially from Catholic curricula, except in 
the matter of religious instruction. This parents pass 
up, on the assumption that eight years in a parish grade 
school have armed a child with enough religion for the 
rest of his life. They proclaim with no little pride that 
their offspring are “ good” children who would not think 
of lying, stealing, or cheating. The danger in secular 
education does not lie merely in the lack of positive re- 
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The complete absence of Christian in- 
fluence and ideals is certain to exercise a harmful influence. 
Until a child reaches his ’teens, no one has more in- 


ligious education. 


fluence on him than his parents. After that, generally 
speaking, no one has less. During his early years it is 
a comparatively easy matter to impress upon him the 
value of the Commandments. If necessary, parents can 
and do assume the burden of religious instruction in 
place of the parish school. After he attains high-school 
age, the situation changes. The dangers which now confront 
a student are often negative rather than positive. It is in ~ 
this very subtleness that the trouble starts. The unsuspect- 
ing and unguarded student in taking history, English, or 
science, none of which he can avoid, walks into a net which 
gradually tightens about him. If he escapes unscathed 
and with a Christian moral viewpoint intact, he is indeed 
fortunate. Few survive four years in high school without 
acquiring some scars. Many unconsciously imbibe prin- 
ciples which lead to complete loss of faith. 

A few examples, gleaned from personal experience in 
the three hazards, history, English, and science, will serve 
better than all generalizations to illustrate the point. 

History offers a very wide, though by no means the 
most fertile field, for anti-Catholic propaganda. Even 
granting that the texts, nearly always written by non- 
Catholics, are unbiased, the history teachers are usually 
anything and everything but Catholics. They range in 
color from the timid little teacher, son of a Fundamental- 
ist minister, who firmly believes that God created Adam 
on a Friday afternoon in October, 4004 B.C., to the young 
woman teacher, just out of college, who goes in for 
everything modern whether it be dress or religion. True, 
religious discussion is barred by law from public schools. 
But this bar prevents no teacher from making his in- 
fluence felt, either consciously or unconsciously, or from 
finding loopholes in the edict. The extent to which an 
instructor, particularly if he have personality, can influence 
a class of ‘teen-age students is hard to realize for anyone 
who has long since passed his youth. How great and 
deep that force is, I can only ask the reader to take on 
the word of one who is only shortly removed from it. 

The Papal line of demarcation which divided the new 
world between Spain and Portugal is always a favorite 
target of ridicule and indignation for ardent Protestant 
teachers who resent what they choose to term the effront- 
ery of two Catholic countries and the Pope. That the 
Pope, as head of the then Catholic world, was the logical 
arbitrator, that Spain and Portugal as the discoverers and 
first explorers of America were its lawful claimants, and 
that other countries were privileged, if they could, to 
wrest the new lands away from these two countries, never 
enters into the discussion. This particular point, how- 
ever, is of little import other than to illustrate the in- 
tellectual rut into which prejudice has put some people. 
The Protestant Revolt, or Reformation, as they are unani- 
mous in calling it, despite its more accurate nomenclature, 
is the great battleground. 

Whether a teacher be of one hue or another of Protes- 
tantism, here he finds a fertile field on which to exercise © 
his prejudices and ignorance. Martin Luther becomes the 
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Great Emancipator, the man who first discovered the 
use of reason, the saintly and angelic evangelist who led 


the world away from a grasping and immoral priesthood. . 


The utter nonsense of these claims is sickening to a real 
student of history, but no high-school pupil is a real 
student and, therefore, is in no position to refute the 
claims of Luther’s eulogizers. If alongside the Protestant 
leaders and deeds were placed the Catholic heroes and 
movements, the efforts of the instruction would not be 
so harmful. 

As typical of the instruction, however, is my own 
experience. I went through a whole year of modern 
European history without hearing of the Council of 
Trent, beyond the short statement of the text that it was 
called for the purpose of discussing the rift in Church, 
and that the Protestants refused to attend. To which the 
teacher complacently added that, in view of the former 
atrocities of the Catholics, the Protestants had good reason 
to decline the invitation! 

The long and the short of the matter is that all refer- 
ences which savor of Catholicism are carefully omitted. 
A religious issue alone is given as the cause of the Re- 
volt. The economic and political conditions of the time 
which really put the Revolt over, are serenely ignored. 
The brave work of Loyola to recoup the losses of the 
Church is besmirched with contemptuous references to 
the underhanded and traitorous work of Jesuits who exist 
only in such works as “ Henry Esmond.” Painstaking 
efforts are made to impress upon the student all that has 
been said, whether with proof or not, of “the bloody 
reign of Queen Mary.” Elizabeth’s murders, however, 
are conveniently slighted, and in the average school this 
woman who paid small heed to the laws of God or man, 
when her plans were in question, is portrayed as the 
“ Virgin Queen,” a model of justice and propriety. 

Some other examples will be cited in another paper. 


MOTHER OF MYSTERY 


A slim young girl who will rarely speak 
Stands hidden behind her radiant Son, 
Yet all the sages, Roman and Greek 
Bow to a wisdom dreamed by none. 

Mary, Mother of mystery, 
Whisper the secrets of love to me. 


Threadbare ’s the wimple that frames a poor 
Worn little village maiden’s face, 
Yet Helen of Troy and Pompadour 
Dwindle to nothing before her grace. 
Mary, Mother of mystery, 
Lift the veil from your face for me. 


Seldom and shadowed you appear 
In the burning pages that tell God’s plan, 
Yet it is you whom we revere 
As the one immaculate child of man. 
Mary, Mother of mystery, 
Shine in your sanctity over me. 


RicHarD LINN EDSALL. 
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With Scrip and Staff 


T is hard to imagine any new and startling ideas com- 

ing from Armenia, the land of Mount Ararat, where 
the Ark rested after the Deluge. Still, when the represen- 
tatives of sixteen or more nations gather at Paris to sign 
the Kellogg treaty for the outlawing of war, someone may 
remind them that the Catholics of Armenia suggested the 
same idea, or one very much like it, nearly sixty years 
ago. Moreover, they took up their plan with the Pope, 
who had already been planning the same thing. It may 
be a disturbing thought for some of our fellow-citizens 
that through this treaty our Administration, our Depart- 
ment of State, is committing us to a thoroughly Papal 
plan, agitated as a matter of Papal policy for over half 
a century. 

As far back as November, 1863, Pope Pius IX wrote 
to the Emperor Napoleon III endorsing his proposal of 
a European Peace Congress. In 1868, at the time of 
the Vatican Council, a group of English Catholics ad- 
dressed to Pope Pius a petition, asking for a condemna- 
tion of all unnecessary and unjust wars of aggression. 
“Peace and war,” they wrote, “will no longer depend 
on the debate of factions, but on a juridical inquiry: 
passion and despotism will no longer have the power to 
undertake war and to dispose of human life.” And they 
concluded with the words: “ The work of the Holy See 
is destined to put an end to unjust and unnecessary wars.” 

The following year, 1869, a group of English Protes- 
tants, under the leadership of the chivalrous David Ur- 
quhart, addressed to the Pope a similar petition, going a 
step further in asking that aggressor nations be excluded 
from the communion of the Church. On February 10, 
1870, the Patriarchal Synod of Armenia addressed to 
Pope Pius a petition in which they recalled the words of 
his predecessor, Pope Nicholas I, who had warned the 
Bulgarians, in the year 863, from ever resorting to arms 
without dire necessity. 





WO of the essential ideas underlying our treaty, that 

of outlawing a nation, as an aggressor, which will 
not submit to arbitration, and that of renouncing war as 
an instrument of national policy, are pointed out in the 
Armenian Fathers’ petition by a recent student of the 
same, writing in the Correspondant. 

War, according to the Armenians, must be subject to 
international law. It must be preceded by a public and 
solemn declaration of the wrongs and injuries which have 
led to it and by an offer of peace. As for the omission 
of such precautions, they make the following statement: 

If anybody at all, a ruler or a general or a soldier or anyone 
else, undertakes to start a war or take part in it, without having 
observed these precautions, he should be aware of the fact that 
he has sinned mortally and that he is a murderer. For he is to 
be regarded as an abettor or an accomplice of all the destruction 
of life which would occur in such a war, or rather in such a god- 
less massacre. Moreover, he would have incurred canonical ir- 
regularity due to crime, that is to say due to formal homicide, 
according to the decrees sanctioned by the Fathers and the Su- 
preme Pontiffs. 

Christians, both rulers and people, should look upon 
false pretexts of war as something “ diabolical.” “ War 
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should never be waged except for vindicating absolute 
rights or repelling the unjust invasion of enemies.” 
Moreover, specialists of high personal character as well 
as of great learning should be set apart to make a study 
of the justice of wars from the standpoint of interna- 
tional law, canon law and ethical teaching. 

Living as they did in the midst of massacre and all 
war’s horrors, it is no wonder that the Armenians felt 
concerned. Since the Council of the Vatican was abruptly 
terminated through the irony of fate—by the Franco- 
German War of 1870, the peace plans, which had actually 
been prepared for formal deliberation, never came to be 
discussed. 





ROKEN and scattered by war and rapine, another 
synod of Armenian Bishops—a sort of Old World 
counterpart of the exiled Mexican Bishops—met last 
month in Rome to reconstruct their hierarchy, as they 
said, on the foundation stone of the See of Peter. For 
the leader of the Armenian hierarchy, His Eminence Peter 
Paul XIII, Patriarch of Cilicia, can count as his fellow- 
countryman a certain Paul of Tarsus, who proudly 
stated: “I am a Jew of Tarsus, in Cilicia, a citizen of 
no mean city”; but who, at the same time, asked “ the 
centurion that stood by him: Is it lawful for you to 
scourge a man that is a Roman, and uncondemned?” 
“ For this man,” said the centurion, “ is a Roman citizen.” 
Preaching in the Church of the Gest on the eve of the 
Feast of Saints Peter and Paul, Msgr. Naslian, Arch- 
bishop of Tarsus, told eloquently how the martyred Ar- 
menian Archbishop, Ignatius Maloyan was put to death 
on June 1, 1915, during the World War. Writing to his 
flock before his martyrdom the Archbishop protested his 
loyalty to the Turkish Government, and exhorted his 
people : 

Make your faith alive; strengthen your hope in the holy Cross 
planted cn the Rock of Peter, on which Our Saviour built His 
everlasting Church, whose foundations have always been of the 
martyrs. What a great honor it will be if we can be found worthy 
to mingle our blood with that of the stainless heroes of the first 
ages of Christianity! 

Loaded with chains, the Archbishop was dragged to- 
gether with his priests and people to a spot outside of 
the city, and a scene occurred worthy of the early days 
of the Church. Someone gave the Archbishop an ordinary 
loaf of bread. Msgr. Maloyan said over it the words of 
Consecration: broke what was now the Eucharistic loaf 
into parts, and distributed them to the Faithful. 

Not a single Armenian Bishop, said the preacher, not 
a single priest, left the Church, in spite of the severest 
trials and torments. Their hope, like that of their brethren 
of sixty years ago, was that out of all the bloodshed 
might come eventually the triumph of justice and peace 
over brute force. 





VEN Islam, which for centuries has formed the 
stubborn background of Christianity in Armenia, 

and the rest of the Near East, seems to be beginning to 
yield. With the disappearance of the fez, of polygamy, 
and other institutions and earmarks of the Moslem, and 
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the entrance of the new ideas and contacts, new oppo. 
tunities are offered for reaching the Moslem mind. Cath- 
olic missionaries of recent years have adopted, especially 
in the African missions, a method of approach to the 
mentality of Islam, which emphasizes less the opposition 
of teachings, and more those points which they have in 
common with us. 





ERTAINLY a Catholic Turk as representative of 

the Pope at Oxford is a sign of new era. Yet, 
strange as it may seem, such is the case. The London 
Times of July 6 carries this item: 


A Turk, Mehmet-Ali Mulla-Zade, has been appointed by the 
Pope as head of the Papal Delegation to the seventeenth Orien- 
talist Congress which opens at Oxford on August 27. Dr. Mulla, 
who has just been created a domestic prelate, is a leading author- 
ity on Islamic history and doctrine, and is Professor at the Ori- 
ental Institute in Rome. 


Msgr. Mulla is a convert from Mohammedanism, 
through years of study and a long period of mental quest, 
which finally brought to him the understanding that in 
the Catholic Church alone could his ideals be realized. 





N answer to the question, much disputed, as to the 

total number of Moslems now in existence, the fol- 
lowing statistics are offered by Father Lammens, the 
well-known student of Islam: 

The periodical the Moslem World (1923) gives the number as 
235,000,000. This number may be regarded as approximately 
exact. Out of this total, 106,000,000 live in colonies, protectorates 
or countries under: British mandate, 94,000,000 in colonies of 
other western Powers. There remain then only 35,000,000 inde- 
pendent Mussulmans, scattered in China, Siam, Turkey, Arabia, 
Afghanistan, Persia, etc. If from the total of 235,000,000 are taken 
the adherents of the various sects, there remain about 210,000,000 
Mussulmans of the Sunnite or orthodox group. And of these, more 
than 90,000,000 belong to the Hanifite rite or school. 

Four-fifths of the Moslems are found scattered through Asia. 
For the remaining fifth, about 40,000 are in Oceania, 170,000 or 
180,000 in the Western Hemisphere (in great part “adepts” of 
esoteric cults), 19,000,000 in Europe (the Balkan Peninsula and 
Russia) and about 50,000 scattered emigrants in western Europe 

. . According to the Moslem World the sum total of Moslem 
men able to read does not reach 8,000,000 and of women able to 
read not 500,000. 

The steady advance, especially in Africa, of a religion 
counting over two hundred millions is not to be ignored, 
especially since Mohammedanism has as its most power- 
ful accomplice the avowed policy of so many of the great- 
est European Powers. For a long time Catholic endeavor 
has been content with solely indirect missionary work 
among the Moslems. The direct apostolate of Islam has 
hardly begun. Yet following in the footsteps of men like 
Cardinal Lavigerie and the late Father Foucauld, the 
Apostle of the Sahara, Catholic missionaries are more and 
more opening the direct assault on the fortress of Moslem 
beliefs: not only through prayer and through charitable 
enterprises, but by immediate preaching of the Gospel to 
the Mussulmans, as St. Francis or St. Raymond wanted 
it done many centuries ago. The Moslem, some say, 
respects the man who tries to convert him, but despises 
the indifferentist. Converts like Msgr. Mulla will bring 
others in their wake. Tue PILcRim. 
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Literature 


In the Name of John Ayscough 


Francis Tausor, S.J. 

T meant far more to learn the simple news that John 

Ayscough was dead than to receive the cabled dis- 
patch announcing that on July 3, at Salisbury, England, 
had died the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Count Francis Bickerstaffe- 
Drew, K.H.S., C.B.E. John Ayscough had ceased to be 
some four or five years ago, it is true. But there remained 
the hope and the possibility that he might be brought 
back to life. If I may judge from a few letters received 
not so very long ago, Msgr. Bickerstaffe-Drew himself 
seemed certain that John Ayscough was still able and 
willing to continue writing. Now that the Monsignor 
has passed away, however, there has gone forever the 
genial, the witty, the lovable John Ayscough. 

High honors had been heaped on Msgr. Bickerstaffe- 
Drew. He could sign after his name the initials indicating 
that he was a Knight of the Holy Sepulcher and Count, 
and that he was a Commander of the British Empire. As 
far back as 1891, he had been appointed Private Chamber- 
lain to Pope Leo XIII, and ten years later was the 
recipient of the Cross of Leo XIII, Pro Ecclesia et 
Pontifice. He was honored likewise by Pius X, who 
made him a Private Chamberlain in 1903, a Domestic Pre- 
late in 1904, a Knight of the Holy Sepulcher in 1909, a 
Protonotary Apostolic in 1912, and granted him a Special 
Jubilee Medal. 

In English public life, also, he had received notable 
recognition. Two years after his ordination, in 1886, he 
became a military chaplain, being stationed subsequently 
at Plymouth, Malta, and Salisbury Plain. He saw active 
service during the World War, and was rewarded by two 
mentions in dispatches, was granted the Mons Medal, two 
roses, the Victory Medal, the General Service Medal, and, 
in 1919, was named Commander of the British Empire. 
When he resigned his chaplaincy after thirty-three years’ 
active service, he had attained the rank of Assistant Prin- 
cipal Chaplain Royal. In addition to these and the Papal 
honors, Msgr. Bickerstaffe-Drew had received decorations 
and degrees from various learned societies and universi- 
ties, notably from Notre Dame and Marquette Universi- 
ties in the United States. 

Some of these recognitions belonged to John Ayscough 
solely. Other some, however, were merited by Msgr. 
Bickerstaffe-Drew alone. But the romance of Ayscough 
and the reality of the Monsignor flowed easily one into 
the other. Though Ayscough was born out of Bicker- 
staffe-Drew, the latter would have remained nothing more 
than a respected Monsignor and a British army chaplain 
without the former. Ayscough made him an internation- 
ally known figure and won him innumerable friends 
wherever the English language is read. But the person 
to know, if one wishes to appreciate Ayscough, is Francis 
Bickerstaffe in his early years. 

He was born in 1858, the third son of Rev. Henry 
Lloyd Bickerstaffe, whose father before him was an 
Anglican vicar. Francis had a decided bias against his 
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father and his father’s kin; with reason, too. His mother 
was an Irishwoman, Mona, the daughter of Rev. Pierce 
William Drew, who held a rectorship in County Cork. 
According to Francis, the main business of the Rev. 
Drew’s wife “ had consisted in having seventeen children.” 
But that was not exceptional, since one of his Irish great- 
grandmothers “ lived to the age of 109 years, after having 
brought her husband twenty-six children. . . .” 

Both on the Irish and the English side his family was 
strictly clerical and respectably aristocratic. When his 
father, the Reverend Harry Lloyd, carried his young wife 
out of Ireland and presented her with laudable pride to 
her mother-in-law, the Vicaress, that lady unamiably de- 
clared, “ She’ll not make a curate’s wife, if she lives to 
be ninety-nine.” It was true, Francis admitted, and he 
was grateful that it was true. His parents were always 
in debt, and his mother was in starvation circumstances 
when she became a widow with three baby sons. Her 
income was fifteen dollars a month, but no one “ ever 
failed to recognize that she was a lady, or to respect as 
well as admire her.” Certainly her son Francis did not, 
for if there was one supreme passion in his whole life it 
was that of his love for his mother. Of his home-life, he 
wrote some fifty years later: “I have never known any 
children whose home seemed quite so happy as ours, and 
I have never known any, of anything like our social class, 
whose childhood was so poor, as far as money goes.” 
There was nobility in the suffering, good breeding amid 
the poverty, and a religious sincerity of the kind that 
brings salvation out of the Catholic Church. 

John Ayscough would never tire of writing eulogies 
and panegyrics of the beautiful little Irish mother of 
Francis Bickerstaffe. She was a saint, the sweetest kind 
of a saint, and though she was not a Catholic she un- 
consciously sent her son Francis along the road to the 
Church and then followed him herself. She and her sons 
lived in a small Welsh village which Ayscough describes 
in “Fernando,” and later in a larger English village 
which he depicts in “ Gracechurch.” Why Francis loved 
his mother with such ardent passion, and how he loved 
her, is apparent from these two books and from “ Pages 
of the Past,” and from “Letters of John Ayscough to 
His Mother ” and, by implication, from every good mother 
in his novels. “I doubt if she was ever a Protestant,” 
he wrote. And again, “It was from my mother I learned 
about religion, and if she could not teach me Catholicity, 
she certainly never taught me Protestantism. Her own 
gentle and sincere, sweet and lovely religion, was like 
a Catholic lamp, ready trimmed and only waiting to be 
lighted.” 

His own soul might also aptly be compared to a lamp 
carefully prepared to be lighted by a Catholic flame. He 
read enormously as a boy, in the classical fiction and in 
the fictional Protestant histories of England; but he 
missed the propaganda in them and found only that funda- 
mental Catholicism which the authors had tried vainly to 
supress. He went to Protestant schools, and was imbued 
only with the diluted Catholic tradition in them. At 
the age of twelve, he visited Ireland for the first time: 
“Those among whom he stayed, his own kinsfolk, were 
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all Protestant—Irish Protestant—with no nonsense about 
it”: but he peeped wistfully into the Catholic churches, 
and looked affectionately on the people who were what 
he wanted to be. He was disappointed in the Church 
of England Prayer Book; he was troubled by the Anglican 
teaching on the Eucharist; he deplored the neglect of the 
Blessed Mother, whom he thought so much like his own 
mother ; he was terrified when he learned that Rome con- 
sidered Anglican orders null and void; and altogether, 
before he reached the age of twenty and before he went 
up to Oxford, he was in a “ grim predicament ” about his 
religious beliefs. 

Some Catholic books, “brought as it were haphazard 
to his knowledge,” his own shrewd religious deductions, 
his mother’s real though unprofessed Catholic life, the 
unmistakable call of the Master, all made him appreciate 
“the blank contrast between the vagueness of Anglican 
Catholicity and the plain definiteness of Catholic Catho- 
licity.”, He matriculated at Pembroke College, Oxford, 
on October 6, 1878. He knew beforehand what he must 
do; but he spoke of his resolution to one person alone, 
“and that one person was his mother.” At Oxford he 
fell in with a group of young English converts, and on 
October 26, he was received into the Church. In “ Fer- 
nando,” he describes his ecstasy on the night before his 
reception: “ He stood still upon the beautiful bridge of 
St. Mary Magdalen’s College, and looked up at the lovely 
white tower, wondering. Why should he be given so 
great a gift and others more fit for it not have it? .. . 
The clocks of the ancient city began to strike and Fer- 
nando (himself) waited till the last of them had done 
striking. ‘ Today I shall be a Catholic,’ he said.” But his 
mother, he thought, “she had set him in the path that 
had brought him to that other Mother’s arms; and he 
must not be content till she also should receive that joy 
and prize which tomorrow would be his. Every external 
obstacle stood in his mother’s way. It seemed, humanly, 
an impossible thing to ask.” But she asked it, and “ He 
did it.” 

Francis Bickerstaffe was now a Catholic. In the fol- 
lowing year, 1879, he emphasized his sonship to his 
mother by hyphenating her name of Drew with that of 
his father. He studied for the priesthood, became the 
protege and spiritual son of Cardinal Manning, who is 
pictured as quite human in “ Pages from the Past,” and 
entered upon that career which merited the highest honors 
from Church and State. 

When Monsignor Bickerstaffe-Drew was nearly fifty 
years old, John Ayscough was born. He had been fore- 
shadowed in 1879, when Bickerstaffe-Drew had his first 
novel published, and in 1903, when he issued his second 
novel, “ which made as little mark as the first,” and in 
several essays written during the intervening period. It 
was in 1908 that Ayscough superseded Bickerstaffe-Drew 
by the novel of Sicilian life, “ Marotz.” And it was the 
succeeding novels, “ Dromina,” telling the astounding 
story of a king and an emperor, “San Celestino,” the 
romance of God, “ Mezzogiorno,” the narrative of a rise 
from paganism to Catholicism, “ Hurdcott ” and “ Monks- 
bridge” and “ Jacqueline” and “ Abbotscourt,” the 
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American tales of “ Mariquita” and “ Dobachi” and the 
short stories in “A Roman Tragedy,” “ Prodigals and 
Sons,” “ “he Tideway,” that made Ayscough beloved on 
two continents the while Bickerstaffe-Drew charmed only 
a small circle of intimate friends. 

Whether Ayscough was a real novelist or whether he 
was a naturally gifted essayist who attempted to write 
novels are questions which may be put aside for the 
moment. His essays, certainly, in “ Saints and Places,” 
in “ Levia Pondera,” in “ French Windows,” are vitally 
moving pieces that have all the perfections of his novels 
with few of their defects. His frankly autobiographical 
volumes, likewise, breathe the charm of and allure the 
interest accorded a novel. But what matter names of 
things now, when John Ayscough has just died. 

In whatsoever medium he wrote, he helped us, especially 
we who came to manhood in the first decade of the cen- 
tury, to understand the joy and the tragedy of life, to ap- 
preciate its values and its foibles, to seek the things of 
culture, to smile with him in his wit and humor, to treasure, 
as we treasure no earthly thing, the Church which he 
discovered, and to love, with no earthly love again, the 
God whom he served. All of this and more, did John 
Ayscough do for those who are now middle-aged. Their 
affection and gratitude follow him to his grave at Winter- 
bourne Gunner. But a disconcerting thought forces itself 
into the mind of the Catholic book-lover, who twenty 
years ago waited so impatiently for another and another 
new book by John Ayscough. It is saddening to think 
that the name of John Ayscough means almost as little 
to the younger Catholic generation today, as the name 
of Monsignor Bickerstaffe-Drew meant to their elders 


in 1908. 


REVIEWS 


Sidelights on Our Social and Economic History. By S. E. 
ForMAN. New York: The Century Company. $2.25. 

Though primarily intended for students of United States his- 
tory and civics these revelations of early American life hold 
much interest and real delight for the general reader. The author 
has compiled the views and records of famous observers of these 
early days and has borrowed from such writers as Macaulay, 
Bancroft, McMaster, Harriet Martineau, Anthony Trollope and 
others. Here one finds revelations as strange as the wares and the 
essences of the old Yankee pedler. One learns that the bondage 
of white servants was widespread in the Colonies from 1625 to 
1725; that in Virginia alone there were 6,000 of these serfs as 
compared with 2,000 negroes. The story of the “ numerous scourg- 
ings of women as well as men, followed by washing with brine”; 
secret burials of the injured and useless, and other atrocities is 
indeed a strong “sidelight” on the civilization of the English 
Colonies in America. Anthony Trollope, over his mug of porter, 
comments on the operation of the first prohibition law; Mad An- 
thony Wayne thunders against the bill which threatened the 
existence of the theater. The growth of the circus from a single 
clown and a lone monkey is rapidly traced to the “ scintillating, 
kaleidoscopic, unparalleled, heterogeneous aggregation of multiplied 
wonders” offered by the showmen of 1825. The manner in which 
the new western and southern country received a certain brand 
of religion is told with dramatic insight. One sees the congrega- 
tion so moved that the floor is covered with the “ spiritually slain ” ; 
one beholds men, who fancy themselves dogs, yelping and barking 
in the devotional process of “treeing the devil.” In the New 
England meeting house one finds a milder type of pious figure, 
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the tithing-man, who with vigor or gentleness, according to their 
sex, kept his parishioners at least physically awake. Dr. Forman 
has no need for such measures because his work is above all 
suspicion of dullness. E. P. M. 





The Lives of the Popes in the Middle Ages. Volume XIV. 
Innocent IV (1243-1254). By Rr. Rev. Msor. Horace K. Mann. 

The History of the Popes from the Close of the Middle Ages. 
Volumes XV and XVI. Prus IV (1559-1565). From the German 
of Ludwig von Pastor. Edited by RatpH Francis Kerr. St. 
Louis: B. Herder Book Company. $5.00 each. 

There is no need to emphasize the reliability to be placed on the 
historic records of either Dr. Mann or Baron von Pastor. Their 
frankness and fairness in previous volumes, along with copious 
references to dependable archives and sources, sufficiently guarantee 
the credit to be placed in their narratives. They write objectively 
with no attempt to deny or extenuate the human frailties of the 
Pontiffs whose careers they sketch, or to exaggerate their merits. 
In the present instance the story of Innocent, “the Magnificent,” 
adds another chapter to Msgr. Mann’s study of the conflict of 
the Papacy with the Hohenstaufens. But though his struggle 
with the Emperor Frederick, whom he deposed, and his own 
exile in Lyons occupy the foreground in the narrative, the part 
he played in the Thirteenth Ecumenical Council and in the Crusade 
of St. Louis, as well as his relations with France, England, the 
Tartars, Russians and Jews, all add interest to his history. In- 
cidentally Dr. Mann is insistent that the accounts of Innocent 
IV given to posterity by Matthew Paris are both inaccurate and 
prejudiced. Whatever his faults, he was not unprincipled, grasp- 
ing or arrogant; rather he was a patron of learning whose in- 
tellectual powers were universally conceded, and a Pontiff of 
marked personal holiness whose natural graciousness is authenti- 
cally vouched for. As for Pius IV, he was the uncle of St. Charles 
Borromeo and the contemporary of Michelangelo and Palestrina 
and his biography gets coloring from his contacts with them. His 
career is significant, too, for the reopening and conclusion of the 
Council of Trent which took place during his Pontificate. His 
“Index” legislation and catechetical and liturgical reforms, espe- 
cially those regarding ecclesiastical music, come in for ‘reatment 
in these volumes of Pastor, and there are highly informative 
surveys of the state of religion in contemporary Poland, France, 
England, Scotland and Ireland. | a 





Souvenirs et Dis- 


Quatorze Années de Defense Religieuse. 
Paris: 


cours par H. de GamuHarp-Bancer, Ancien Deputé. 
Editions “Spes”: 17 rue Soufflot. 20 fr. 

The publication of this book was occasioned, says the author, by 
the question sometimes asked at the present day: why did not the 
French Catholics of the period of Separation, 1901 to 1914, take 
a more strenuous stand against their irreligious Government? In 
answer M. de Gailhard-Bancel, who, in his own words, “ never 
separated his title of Catholic from his title as Deputy,” recalls 
not only the most striking parts of his masterly discourses, but 
reviews the course of parliamentary events that led up to what 
was practically the official apostasy of the French Republic. 
Dramatic. scenes, amusing incidents, and personal touches add to 
the liveliness of his narrative. The picture thus offered of the 
activity, the boldness, the lack of human respect of that brilliant 
Catholic minority, with men like Gailhard-Bancel, de Mun, Grous- 
sau, Denys Cochin, Jacques Piou, and others equally famous, 
should set at rest forever the unjust reproach of remissness, when 
seen in contrast with the blind, relentness opposition against which 
no power of reasoning was of avail. Other questions moreover 
are answered by this history of a glorious defeat. The reason 
why Pope Pius X condemned the Cultural Associations is brought 
out clearly; of great value in view of the attitude of the Church 
in Mexico today. The dismay of even such shrewd speculators 
as Briand and Jaurés at the actual turn of events is a lesson for 
other generations and other lands. There is a lesson too, which 
the author was quick to point out to the men of his time, in the 
fact that the actual passing of the fatal laws was secured by the 
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careless defaulting, at the critical moment, of one or two perfectly 
well-intentioned members of the minority. The book however is 
not only a story of the past. It provides also material for the 
future. M. Gailhard-Bancel’s tone is always scholarly, moderate, 
objective. Yet his own words, spoken in the teeth of derision, on 
such topics as the necessity of moral education, the rights of 
parents, State monopoly of education, the work of Catholic teachers 
and teaching Orders, the work of the Church for civilization 
and for youth, will always be fit for quotation. So, too, will be 
the testimonies which he adroitly draws even from his principal 
opponents, such as Combes and Buisson, as to the value of religion 
and morality. The touch is light and sure: the rejoinders gentle 


but pointed. It is the record of one of the great masters of debate. 
3. i. FB. 





The Immediate Origins of the War. By PierRE RENOUVIN. 
New Haven: Yale University Press. $4.00. 


The Treaty of Versailles, by appearing to link the question of 
responsibility with the obligation to pay war reparations, gave 
occasions for many deliverances on the causes of the World War 
which have since been discarded and discredited as products of 
national prejudice, war-time emotion or political propaganda. The 
extravagant charges leveled against the Central Powers, and 
against Germany in particular, had the natural reaction of strong 
counter-charges against the Entente statesmen. The resulting 
controversies generated more heat than light until history was 
substituted for polemics when the newly published documents 
made it possible to regulate somewhat the pendulum of historical 
judgment by the weight of evidence. Among the objective scholars 
who approached the task of investigation in scientific frame of 
mind was M. Pierre Renouvin, the professor of the History of 
the War at the University of Paris and director of the French 
War Library and Museum. At his disposal were the voluminous 
German, Austrian, Russian and British official documents, as well 
as the great mass of memoirs and unofficial material relating to 
the war which forms part of the collection at the Musée de la 
Guerre. In his investigation of this material he sought only the 
immediate origins of the war as disclosed by the diplomatic develop- 
ments from June 28 to August 4, 1914. His research is character- 
ized by strict adherence to the canons of historical scholarship 
and his interpretations are given without pretention to finality, 
without any hope or demand for universal acceptance of his con- 
clusions. This earnest of Professor Renouvin’s sincerity disposes 
one to overlook whatever slight errors of detail have made their 
way into his study and at the same time it increases confidence 
in his capacity and impartiality. It has been no small achievement 
*o issue such a study with vigor and lucidity and careful regard 
for all the dramatic values of the great conflict. J. G. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The Catholic Mind.—In the issue for August 8, the Catholic 
Mind offers its readers a splendid array of articles: Cardinal 
Bourne’s “The Elizabethan Martyrs”; “The Reasonableness of 
the Catholic Faith” by H. B. Loughnan, S.J.; “ Back to the Epicu- 
reans,” which is the slashing attack on Sir Arthur Keith by the 
Very Rev. Richard Downey, and “ Latin America and Christ the 


King” by “ Nestor.” 





Science and Faith.—It is not usual for critics to have their 
volumes prefaced by those upon whom they sit in judgment. Yet 
a very cordial foreword from the pen of the Rt. Hon. J. C. Smuts 
introduces “A Catholic View of Holism” (Macmillan. $1.25), 
by Msgr. Kolbe. The author is intent on harmonizing the dis- 
tingufshed South African General’s theory, explained in “ Holism 
and Evolution,” with Catholicism. In that theory the idea is that 
evolution is creative, each progressive step in the process resulting 
in a new totwm or whole, which is something more than the sum 
of the constituent parts. Msgr. Kolbe is far from endorsing all 
that General Smuts defends. It is not unlikely that he, in turn, 
will find many of his Catholic readers disagreeing with his own 
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opinion, as well because he is concerned with a subject that is 
much disputed among Catholic philosophers and scientists, as 
because he builds largely upon the quite dubious conclusions of 
Canon Dorlodot of Louvain. 

At a time when science and scientific men are being represented 
in many quarters as opposed to Christianity, it is rather stimulating 
to read a volume like “Christianity and Science” (Abingdon 
Press. $3.00), by Frederick D. Leete. While Catholic readers 
will hardly be in harmony with the liberal interpretation the 
Bishop gives Christianity and the inclusion of certain scientists 
as spokesmen for Christ’s religion, in general they will appreciate 
his marshaling of facts and quotations which indicate that the 
most representative world scientists, even of modern times, find no 
discord between geology, astronomy, physics, chemistry, elec- 
tricity, and other fields, and the acceptance of a personal Supreme 
Being, of Divine creation, of the spirituality of man’s soul, and 
his immortality. For collegians the volume should prove an anti- 
dote against atheism and the sneering writers who would under- 
mine religious belief and morality by their scoffing. Needless to 
say the author has not covered the entire field, for professions 
of faith by our scientific men could be multiplied almost in- 
definitely. The few who align themselves with the forces of ir- 
religion, agnosticism, and atheism are for the most part the lesser 
lights in the scientific world. It is regrettable that the author 
does not always philosophize as well as he compiles. 





With the French Ascetics.—“Servir” (Paris: P. Lethielleux.) 
by L’Abbe L. Rouzic is an excellent little work on the whole aim 
and scope of our individual existences. The title is identical with 
the modern commercial slogan, “Service,” but the content con- 
trasts strongly with the slavery to material gain which the latter 
connotes. A good companion for days of retreat, it urges on us 
the necessity, the manner and nobility of the only service com- 
patible with the freedom of man, the service of God, our Maker. 
—A series of consoling consideratons on the life of the Little 
Flower in the sanctuary of her own home comes to us from the 
pen of l’Abbe A. D’Angel. “ Méditations sur Ste. Thérése de 
l’Enfant Jésus dans Sa Famille” (Paris: P. Téqui), gives in the 
formal arrangement of meditations many refreshing reflections 
on the childhood of Thérése——Bishop Bourchany, the experienced 
director of the Sisters of St. Joseph, at Lyons, has just published 
his conferences under the title, “ Entretiens sur la vie Religieuse” 
(Paris: P. Téqui). They make excellent spiritual reading for 
our Sisterhoods——The scholarly Bishop of Chalons, Msgr. Tissier, 
adds two more volumes to his series, “La Doctrine de Nos 
Fétes.” The sub-title of these most recent additions is, “Les 
Fétes des Saints.” (Paris: P. Téqui). The brisk style and the 
unique viewpoint of these treatises make them highly inspirational. 
Priests will find themselves well repaid for the reading of these 
conferences in an acquaintance with a most attractive method of 
presenting the masters and examples of sainthood for the imita- 
tion of present-day Catholics. Another enticing volume by this 
same author is “ Grands Sanctuaries Francais (Paris: P. Téqui). 
It sets forth the “history and doctrine” of the famous French 
shrines. Lourdes, Domremy, Paray-le-Monial, and the rest are 
beloved spots to all Catholics. The Bishop in his delightful way 
increases our affection and enthusiasm for them.—Pére Laveille’s 
“Le Pére De Smet—Apdtre des Peaux-Rouges” (Louvain: 
Museum Lessianum) goes into its fourth edition this year. The 
life story of the great Indian missioner of the United States has 
exerted a tremendous influence on vocations to the missions among 
the youth of Europe. Its reading will surely not fail to set aglow 
the same spirit in the souls of our American youth. There is an 
excellent English translation of the work. “ Pour l’Eglise et 
Pour la Patrie” (Paris: P. Téqui) is a collection of discourses 
addressed by Msgr. Louis Prunel, vice-rector of the Catholic 
University of Paris to the youth of France. There is a strong 
appeal to that apostolic spirit which should burn in the hearts of 
the young as part of their Catholic heritage. An ennobling en- 
thusiasm and a truly Catholic optimism runs through all these 
conferences, which though intended for the young men and women 
of France hold their message for all young Catholics. 
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The Seven Sisters. Cotton. Bird of Freedom. The Empty 
Bed. The Emperor Falls in Love. 


Snatches of family history, graceful sketches of interesting char- 
acters, detailed descriptions of the old Prentice mansion, and care- 
ful scrutiny of old family portraits, all make leisurely prepara- 
tion for the story of the mysterious disappearance of the Prentice 
Dowry Chain with its seven priceless star sapphires set in 
diamonds from which Jean Lilly borrows a title and a reason for 
all the strange happenings narrated in “‘ The Seven Sisters” (Dut- 
ton. $2.00). A rather sentimental young architect tells the story 
of his love for Nancy Prentice and reveals the secret of the 
tragedy hidden away under the quiet life of the old mansion house. 
There are others, not of the household, who are interested in the 
secret hiding place of the Dowry Chain and the conflict of am- 
bitions brings much sorrow but ultimate triumph and full realiza- 
tion of Stanley’s dreams. 

There is this distinct advantage about Jack Bethea’s story of 
“Cotton” (Houghton Mifflin. $2.00), that it gives very useful 
knowledge as well as a goodly share of genuine enjoyment. Not 
that the story is merely a peg on which to hang a treatise about 
the raising and marketing of cotton in the “Black Belt,” but 
rather because there has been woven into a strong and vivid 
narrative, conventional though its plot may be, much first hand 
information about the life and character of the people in the cotton 
growing states. The son of an unsuccessful tenant farmer returns 
after many years of study to teach the little community of Lebanon, 
Alabama, the modern methods of producing and marketing cot- 
ton. There are, of course, the inevitable machinations of the typical 
villain, but Larry Maynard, with the same inevitableness, triumphs 
over them and teaches a perfect heroine how to answer the mar- 
riage ceremony. 

Hugh Pendexter has developed his thrilling episodes of Colonial 
and Revolutionary history and his exciting tales of adventure in 
the great West with such profusion and endless variety that one 
marvels at the resourcefulness which produced “Bird of Free- 
dom” (Bobbs-Merrill. $2.00). This story of frontier life in 
Nebraska increases his reputation as an expert on Indian and 
pioneer lore. The time is set in the late fifties and sixties when 
the Cheyennes, Sioux and worse tribes made savage warfare with 
the sturdy white men and even land and sea and sky tested the 
metal of the heroic forefathers. It is a story of life in the open 
spaces where heroes and rascals are picturesquely figured. The 
romantic note relieves some of the tense situations and brings the 
story to a happy close. 

One o’clock in the morning, when everyone at the manor house 
was supposed to be in bed, the stillness of the night was broken 
by a woman’s scream. The disturbed family and the guests soon 
learned that the master of the Cedars had been struck down by 
one heavy blow which had broken his skull and brought instant 
death. Examination revealed an empty bed, left by one of the 
male guests who did not appear when the officer of the law began 
his detective work and who afterward had a great deal of explain- 
ing to do. Herbert Adams seems unabashed for adopting the man- 
ner of the old-time thrillers when he tells this story of “ The 
Empty Bed” (Lippincott. $2.00) and the reader forgets the dar- 
ing reversion as he follows the clever investigation carried on 
by Jimmie Haswell, the young lawyer who also solved “The 
Queen’s Gate Mystery.” 

The romance of Napoleon and Josephine is reviewed once again 
by Octave Aubry in “The Emperor Falls in Love” (Harper. 
$2.50). The author confines himself to the first part of Josephine’s 
story and tells of the chance meeting in the reception room which 
started the courtship and ended in the historic divorce. But only 
half of the story has been told, the better to suit the author’s pur- 
pose of revealing “the loving and suffering heart of a lonely and 
misunderstood man.” Even when this narrative closes the empire 
is a long way off and consequently it was hardly the “emperor” 
who fell in love so much as the “emperor” who fell out of love. 
Bonaparte married Josephine; Napoleon divorced her. In spite 
of Henry Longan Stuart’s excellent translation the story leaves 

one unmoved because it lacks inspiration, life and art and adds 
little to what is already known about Napoleon. 
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Communications 


Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 


The First Church of the Immaculate Conception 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the issue of America for July 28, I see that an investigation 
has been started as to which is the oldest church dedicated to the 
Immaculate Conception in the present territory of the United 
States. In the City of San Antonio, Tex., or very near it, is one 
that was built in the eighteenth century. I do not remember the 
year, but it was near the end of the century. Maybe there is some 
other even older. 

Chicago. (Rev.) DANtEL R. LOWEREE. 

[The question at issue is not about the oldest church of the 
title in the United States, but which of them was so dedicated 
first after the proclamation of the dogma of the Immaculate Con- 
ception. In the article on San Antonio in the “ Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia” it is stated: 

The Mission of La Purisima Concepcion was founded in 
1716 among the Sanipaos, Tocanes and other tribes. A 
massive stone church was erected in 1731 and is still in a fair 
state of preservaton and is used for divine worship. It is one 
mile south of the present city of San Antonio. 


In the “Catholic Directory” for 1928, Asherton, Dimmit Co., 
is given as the location of a church of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion.—Ep. AMERICA. ] 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Judging from the rapidity with which churches were named 
after the Little Flower and Christ the King it occurs to me that 
the first church dedicated to the Immaculate Conception in the 
United States will be found very close to December, 1854. Here 
is an extract from the “History of the Immaculate Conception 
Church of Newport, Kentucky ”: 

The laying of the cornerstone took place on April 15, 1855, 
the Rt. Rev. Bishop Carroll, S.J., officiating. This ceremony 
was to have taken place on April 8, but owing to a riot which 
took place at the municipal election in Cincinnati, April 2, 
during which a Newport citizen was mortally wounded, the 
Bishop postponed the ceremonies until April 15. (These were 
Know-Nothing Days, and in the parade which was a part of 
the celebration, dirt was thrown on the banners of the Church 
organizations.) The dogma of the Immaculate Conception 
being defined on December 8, 1854, and this being the first 
church built in Kentucky subsequent to the event, it was named 
“Church of the Immaculate Conception.” 

This parish is the mother of fourteen priests, the record for 
Kentucky. 


Brooksville, Ky. (REv.) GerRALD J. Connotty. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the issue of America for July 28, I read with interest the 
courteous dissent filed by a Brooklyn correspondent concerning 
my statement that “the historic church of the Immaculate Con- 
ception in New Orleans, was the first in the United States dedi- 
cated to the Immaculate Mother of Christ, after the solemn def- 
inition, of the dogma of the Immaculate Conception by Pius IX 
in 1854.” 

My contention, it appears to me, has not been weakened. The 
cornerstone of the New Orleans church was laid in 1851. When 
its majestic dome rose high o’er the waters of the Mississippi, 
named by Pére Marquette “the Immaculate Conception,” the 
news of the definition was flashed to Louisiana. There and then 
the Fathers resolved to dedicate that great church they were build- 
ing to Heaven’s Immaculate Queen. 

By a happy and providential coincidence, the statue of the Im- 
maculate Conception carved by the great French sculptor, Foyatier, 
in 1844 for Queen Anielie, the wife of Louis Philippe, found its 
way to New Orleans and was enthroned in a glorious niche high 
above the golden altar of the church of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion where it stood till the feast of St. Ann this year, when the 
workmen engaged in the demolition of the church reverently took 
it down and stored it away in a fireproof building. 

The old church on East Fourteenth Street, New York, was 
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begun in 1855, one year aiter the proclamation of the dogma of 
the Immaculate Conception and the dedication of the church took 
place in 1858, when the church of the Immaculate Conception in 
New Orleans was already known all over the South and in many 
places in the North. 


New Orleans. ALBert Biever, S.J. 


Summer Camps for Children 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

We have in the diocese of Providence a summer home, called 
Tower Hill House. . . For over twenty years this resort has 
been used solely for under-privileged children, ages seven to 
twelve. The children are selected by various social agencies of 
the State without regard to race, creed, or color, and are gathered 
together each Monday noon at Cathedral Hall in Providence; 
are examined by nurses from the city health department, and leave 
for the resort in three modern auto busses under city and State 
police escort. They are accompanied by some of the members of 
the committee, and several women attendants. 

The Home is in charge of a registered nurse with two assistants. 
Six school teachers have charge of the girls, while seminarians 
care for the boys. . ' 

The children are taken each day to the beach at Narragansett, 
and while at the Home are kept busy with playground equipment 
and sports under proper supervision. 

About 100 children are entertained each week and returned on 
Saturday. About 850 annually are thus given the benefit of the 
ocean and fresh air. 

The resort is conducted by a committee, of which the Rt. Rev- 
erend Bishop Hickey is the active chairman. Most of the 
committee are active members of the St. Vincent de Paul Society. 

Formerly this resort was supported by an annual tag day in 
the city of Providence. It is now one of the members of the 
Catholic churity fund of the diocese, and out of its share of the 
fund in 1927 the committee was able to put the property in first- 
class condition. Thus the uncertainty of the financial results of 
a tag day, or uncertainty of weather, has been done away with. 

Providence, R. I. JosepH M. TALLy. 


Pilgrims Travel! 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The Pilgrim, who writes the column, * With Scrip and Staff” 
in America, has expressed a wish that all his readers who are in 
favor of giving him a six months’ vacation, should write and say 
so. : 

~ very gladly say so, but with the reservation, that if his absence 
is to deprive the readers of AMERICA of his column for six months, 
he should stay at home. 

Brentwood Heights, Calif. 


The Catholic Press and the Child 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the issue of America for June 23, W. L., of Montreai, 
earnestly deplores the non-existence of a Catholic juvenile paper. 

Your correspondent may be interested in knowing that such a 
paper does exist. Beginning as a nionthly publication some forty 
yeirs ago, the Young Catholic Messenger, published at Dayton, 
O., has within the last few years developed into a weekly. The 
little sheet has a wide circulation both in Canada and the United 
States, its weekly subscription running into six figures. At the 
recent Catholic Educational Convention in Chicago the Messenger 
put on a display, and the representative was glad to iearn that 
the large majority of teachers attending the sessions were familiar 
with the paper and were enthusiastic in their praise of it. 

The Messenger contains all thé usual juvenile features, made 
further valuable by a questionnaire on the news topics discussed. 
Teachers find it useful for supplementary reading, and I know 
at least one non-Catholic teacher in the public school who uses 
its current-events section for her pupils. 

The Messenger is doing a real service in the field of Catholic 
work for children, and the scope of its influence is attested by 
the steady increase w the number of its regular readers. 

Dayton, O. M. F. R. 


Patrick A. SUGRUE. 














